











Lux for everythin 





you wash yoursel; 


Use Lux for everything you wash 
yourself. It is just as easy as wash- 
ing your hands. The filmy Lux 
diamonds are made to melt in- 
stantly into a rich foam of almost 
magic cleansing power, which yet 
is gentle to the frailest fabric. 

Therefore, use Lux to wash all 
your precious possessions — silk 
stockings, silk and woollen under- 
wear. blouses, frocks, jumpers, all 





You simply toss the filmy 
Lux diamonds into hot 
water. They dissolve into 
a rich, pure foam, gentle 
to all your precious posses- 
sions 
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dainty things that have to be 
washed often—equally all valuable 
things that have to be washed 
seldom and with the greatest care. 
Lux won't shrink woollens, not 
will it harm a single silken thread. 
Be sure you get LUX—in the 
familiar carton. So-called sul 
stitutes, sold loose, are thick shreds 
of ordinary soap. Lux ts unique 


sub 


make sure you get Lux. 









That ‘ Kruschen”’ Feeling! 





Welcome Everywhere 


Wherever he goes, Grandpa is the life and soul of 
the party. 

His merry laughter is infectious. | Nobody can 
resist his endless flow of high spirits. He has even 
been known to make a rate-collector smile. 

His breezy good humour and amazing energy both 
spring from his unfailing good health ; and the source 
of his unfailing good health is the tasteless pinch of 
Kruschen he takes every morning in his breakfast cup 
of tea. 

As Grandpa is so fond of saying, “/t's the little 
daily dose that does it.” 

Profit yourself by his experience. Don't allow 
your energy to be sapped, your constitution ‘under- 
mined by the unhealthy life you are forced to lead 
in an overcrowded town, with insufficient fresh air 
and exercise, business worries and hasty meals. You 
can wipe out the ill effects of these conditions if 
you follow the Kruschen Way to Health. 


Every little pinch of Kruschen is a combination of 





Now in 3 Sizes 


Kruschen Salts are now sold by 
all chemists in bottles of three 
sizes at the following prices:— 


6d. 
& 1/9 


Bottles 





1/- 








just the vital salts your body needs every day for its 
health. Nature would supply you with these salts 
if you led a natural life in the open air and in- 
dulged in no errors of diet. It is in supplying the 
daily deficiency of these vital salts, caused by modern 
conditions of life, that Kruschen is invaluable. 

What the “ little daily dose” does is to clear your 
system of all the clogging waste matter that has been 
lowering your vitality, and to send pure, refreshed 
blood coursing through your veins. In a few days 
you feel a new being—braced in body and in mind, 
ready to tackle your work and your play with an 
unwonted zest and capacity. 

All chemists sell Kruschen in 6d, 1/- and 1/9 
bottles. Get a bottle nom and begin to test for your- 
self the virtue of the “ little daily dose.’ Continue 
taking it after you've acquired “that Kruschen 
feeling’ of fitness and cheeriness, for your body is 
in daily need of the good that Kruschen does. 

A farthing a day is the cost of insuring your health 
and happiness. Isn't it worth while > 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 
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FRESH-GATHERED FRUIT ¢ 


PURE WHITE SUGAR 


HARTLEY’S — Jams 
and Marmalade make 
an irresistible appeal to 
the palate. Their won- 
derful popularity is due, 
not only to the tempt- 


knowledge that each 
Jar will be as good as 
the last one—HART- 
LEY’S Jams and Mar- 


malade are made in the 
Fresh Fruit Season, and 
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Miss Kathleen Singer 


Winner of the First Prize in the Yorkshire Beauty Quest, 
promoted by the “ Yorkshire Evening News,’ writes :— 


_— is the flower of radiant health and good spirits, quiet 


and restful nerves. Sound sleep ministers to it as the Sun 
ministers to the roses in the garden in June. I try to keep fit, for 
fitness is a duty one owes to oneself, one’s family and friends and to 
one’s country. Phosferine is my constant safeguard against the first 
signs of nervous weakness. I have it always by me, and owe to 
Phosferine the very foundations of beauty, namely happiness of mind 
and body.” 
Learn the one secret that every successful man and every fascinating 
woman knows—PILOSFERINE—the unfailing means of keeping vigorous 


and obedient nerves. Phosferine makes you well and keeps you well, and 
is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 
Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance" Union and 
securely packed, 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 2/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance "' Umbrellas, 
ana patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, b 
BLACKBURN. 
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The best physicians now recommend 


Cephos 


as a safe and speedy remedy for 
HEADACHES — NEURALGIA 
LUMBAGO—LOSS OF ENERGY 
— NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
VORE THAN THIS, they keep fit by 
taking it themselves—-just two tablets 
or one powder at night before retiring, 
nd continue next d 





lay if mecessary 
This medicine was the discovery of an 
ninent specialist and is guaranteed to 
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Take the Baker's 
advice— 


|: AT plenty of good, nourish- 


ing bread. But 
HOVIS because HOV ISc ntains 
full ennaialbennii for the body. 


HOVIS 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with — this 
important difference: it contains 


added quantities of the vit 
ee ei . 
germ which constitutes its n 


nourishing and vitalising 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 
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Ny Mr. C. E. Brooks, inventor of the Appliance. 
s Mr. Brooks cured himself of rupture over 


30 years ago and patented the Appliance from 
his personal expertence. 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


After 30 Years’ Experience an Appliance 
has been invented for Men, Women, 
and Children that Cures Rupture. 


Sent on Trial. 


If you have tried almost everything else come to us. Where others fail 
is where we have our greatest. success. Send attached coupon to-day 
‘4 and we will send you free our illustrated book on Rupture and its Cure, 
showing the Appliance, giving you prices and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely grateful. It is instant relief where 
all others fail. Remember we use no salves, no harness, no lies. 
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We make it to your measure and send it to you on a strict guarantee 











‘4| of satisfaction or money refunded, and we have put our price so low 
By that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

*} = We send it on trial to prove sete ee ee een 
1 that what we say is true. } Free Information Coupon. =: 
“ You are the judge, and once | Brooks Appliance Company, Ltd. | 
~ having seen our illustrated | (1553G), 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, l 
be book and read it you will | norte ge cd ged Seer 
Sto be as) enthusiastic as the | \y e for the cure pture | 
ns] thousands of patients whose + : 
o: . letters are on the file in | ER aisha caddtvadacdeccacseceessscunnaeiasuecunen | 
i Pg ee. Tih im: We Bie Gf litiaiicicendiscestiancesnsvsveonteon \ 
( oupon opposite and post | (Please writ | 
Fe to-day, : wil aaitW Ns sch x Se xine nunbakicasaccenvumsateseee . 
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Perfect Feeding is 
a Baby’s Birthright 


It is a duty to infants deprived of mother's mj 


Ik 
to see that they are not the losers. Your dy; 
is entirely fulfilled when vou give baby Melli: 
Food, for, prepared as directed, it is a wo 

fully successful equivalent of mother’s { 


Pertect digestion, delighttul contentment, eas 
teething, increased weight, firm flesh with + 
lovely dimples that make a_ thriving bal 
charming—all these results give mothers px 


confidence in 


ellirrs Food 








Mellin’s Food is the food VW tl a record 
reputation is the iesult of niversa CX 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD., ot doctors, nurses and mothers. 


LONDON, S.E.1 




















The Famous “SWAN” 


is the product of scientific in- 
vestigation, skilled workmanship 





Self-filling Type from 15/- 
Standard Type from 10/6 





and the best materials. It is re- 
liable, efficient and world-famous 
for durability—the pen which 
lasts a lifetime. 


“SWAN 


FOUNTPENS 


OF ALL STATIONERS AND 
JEWELLERS 


LIST POST FREE 
“SWAN ” , 


INK Masir, Topp & Co., s rl Swa in House 

FOR ALL 133 & 135 Oxford et, Li \ 
PENS Sranches: 79 & SO Li. “YH “as Cl 
ie 97 Cheapside, E..C.2; 95a Regent St., W.! 
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“MY BOY OUT THERE” 


In these days most people have a relative 
or friend who has gone out to begin life 
in the Far West or the Far South of our 
Empire. 

They go to settle where there are often 
no churches, no services, nothing to keen 
alive the knowledge and love of God. 
Who is caring for their souls? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


sends out clergy, lay evangelists and 
other workers to our fellow countrymen 
in Western Canada, the Australian Bush, 
Kenya, India, and elsewhere, but the 
need is far greater than the means pro 
vided. Please help to the best of your 
power. 
R ( 
The Secretary, 
9 (J), SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4, 
Barclays Bank, 1 rd Strect, E.C.3 


Treasurer :—W. G. Bravsuaw, Esg., C.B-E 

















GREY 
HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de 





mpanies each 
nen i Hairdressers, 
or direct, stating shade required, 


bottle. Of all Chemists 
26 the Flask, 
ross 


HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 























STUDY AT HOME 


| AND PREPARE FOR PROMOTION 

Pitman’s offer a choice of 80 Postal 
ourses, embracing: English and Secre- 
tarial subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping 
and Accountancy, Banking, Law and 
Accounts, Economics, Modern Languages, 
subjects of general education. Write for 
tree Booklet, “ Home Study—the Key to 
Success,” which gives full particulars. — 

PITMAN’S SCHOOL 
221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 





Trial by Laundry ’”’ 


There is no towel which emerges 
from the “ trial by laundry ”’ quite 
so triumphantly as the OSMAN. 


The firm closely woven texture 
gives liveliness to the towel—gives 
the thick deep pile which imparts a 
glow to the skin without irritation. 





The unusual weave and the fine 
finish of OSMAN _ Towels 
guarantee long wear, and_ those 
qualities which will withstand con- 
stant washing. 


Made in all sizes, at rdinary towel prices 
from Di ers, Stores, etc. 


Look for the small Red OSMAN 
Tab on one corner of cac h Towel. 


TOWELS AND 
BATH-SHEETS 


+ 
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lo those who are interest« 
smaking and would like a frock 
similar to the or 
will gladly send, free 
obligation, anillustrated 
gives full particulars 
it within sixty minutes. 

The “One Hour Dress" will « 
you nothing but the price of the ma 
terials. In Shantung Silk it makes 
charming afternoon or informal even 
ing dress at a total cost 
value at least £3 38. Or you can m: uke 
a lingerie dress of Government Sil 
for 7s 


dres 


and withou 
»oklet whicl 


Woman's Institute as pr 
proper instructions you 
make pretty, stylish 
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This dress was designed by the 
of that with 
really can | 
and becoming 


dresses, costumes, lingerie and children’s clothes at wonderfu 
Savings in your own home at your own time It is just one 
example of the remarkably simple and effective method of t 
, e . 
Woman’s Institute Course in 


Dressmaking and Designing 


wh'ch hos revoluti 1 


all women’s and children’s clothes, 
equally suc 

Write to-day for our “ One Hour Dress” booklet, and, 
h making Made Easy,” 
vatis and post /ree. 


tical] 
very Course 1 


the making in the home of prac 
Our Millir 


essful, 


t/ you wes f racopy of ** Lress 


or “ Mitlinery Maa ve Easy,” g 
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If you want a | 
dresslikethis 


let us tell you tree how 
to make it—in one hour! 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, LTD. 
(Dept. 41), 71 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


’ Chivers 
J ellics 


The World’s Standard of 
Quality, for over a quarter 


of a century they have 
been the favourite table sweet. 


Flavoured with 
* Ripe Fruit. J uices 











CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., Orchard Factory. Histon. Cambs 








W. H. BAILEY & SON 


INVALID ee 


LIST FREE. 





45 OXFORD st, LONDON, W.1. 















The New Patent 


i SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how lon 


standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, c 
fortable Worn monthswithout removal 


Pamphlet Free 
THE R. A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Explanatory 





See inside 
back cover. 








—— myroge A art Mate NEL HALSEY says 


The ‘ARRTHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED & 12,000 
Te Hiquidete a debt of £9, sn pens maintenance: 


Sans tave ecn tla ed for Civil) Eemple yyment and ma 
i tr $ v € pain gare ! t Briti-h I 
A z maintair ved 
Articles for sal ‘sof Work ‘will always be welcome 
/'atvons—TUPIR MA 12S THE KING AND QUEEN 
restien HRI (k PRINCE OF VALKS 
Chairman and Treasurer 1 MALDEN, ES M.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—¥. H, CLAYTON, Ff 
Chatrman of Ship Committee—HOWSON F. DEVITT. Esq 
Font Secretart H. Bri Vv WALLE n 
Hi very G. COPELAND 
Cheques, &c., 5 e made fr 


The Shaltesbury Homes & “Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - - London, W.C,2, 
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Black Beetles scien 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION COC&- 


BOACH PASTE 





und Guardia r at 1 
vellous result. Post free 1/6, 2/10, 5/-, wit 
ting particulars, 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 





For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate & 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I’- 2% &46 





J, Geddard & Sons, Station Sireet, Leicester. 
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THE OIL-BOUND WATER PAINT. \ 


By Appointment 





\ 


HALL’S Distemper, ds 4 
made in 60 beautiful ee 
standard shades, is x 
foremost among 
modern decorations. 
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It combines art with health, and durability with both. 
Its quick drying velvety surface will not rub off, and 
withstands the hardest wear. 

Address enquiries to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 








SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., LTD., ———- HULL, England. 
a6 oe Bea ee im ae —_ 
For Sponging 9 For Washing 
Clothes and Carpets Hair-brushes 






Cloud: Ammonia. 


Sole Manufacturers : G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., Osborne Works, King's Cross, London. N.7. 


President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK ral ‘ “ 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN CH IVE 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2 CARPET SOAP 


which deals with arcer num f children than anv other CLEANS vs Like B ¥- 
i One Table é zmp. 
F. CHIV ERS & co., LED, 9 aibeny Works, Bath 
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URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


-hairman: COL. Lonp WM. CR Ir, C.V.O, T.GLENTON-KERR, Se 
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am tit ple pone ; & WEAR A 
iy reiy, : 
ICKL Y years . t 4 . y it cl RE . 4 d 
ae V1 B/- per box from a. Tin | aia CURES 
; ciuiste and Stores, or direct from the 
ratories, Dept. 57, 82 St. Tacmas gtre “* — Ketautl | 
Sea aeinigeaiy 7 f ee 
1 13,3-&5-$ verywhere 
* ‘ 
oe ' samrie ) VEIL 1°2" post FREE 
Bie eee ‘ W. LAKE LTD., 
alpacas vided 6 & 7,Q naGono SS ST., LONDON, E.C.1. 
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“\ Oi. MOKERS of the ‘nineties were as difficult to 


Fe \y i please as those of this later generation. Yet 
F , i twenty-five years ago the popularity of PLAYER'S 
wae NAVY CUT TOBACCO and CIGARETTES 


was just as clearly defined as it is to-day. The 
al quality has never faltered~-never deviated from 


/ a the high standard originally aimed at. They are 
[ dX 
\ - Yano | | 
\ Better than ever today! 


PLAYER'S 


Navy Cut 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 
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Thus the dealer in) recommending — the Also Gold Plated set, complete. Price 25/- 
Jamous Gillette Safety Razor states one of Other Models, 21/- and upwards. Old type 
its most appreciated features, simplicity. Gillette Series 5/-, complete with 2 blades 
No fuss and bother with strops and hones. } shaving edges . 
Phe Gillette is ready in an instant to give pile a 
a velvety smooth shave, a treat that takes GILLETTE BLADES. In packets of 10 
} three minutes or less 20 shaving edges), price 4/6. In packets 
of 5 (10 shaving edges), price 2/3. 


Ask a Gillette dealer to show vou the full 
range of models including ie R C I 

wry eras ° ° Sok by Stores, sullers, ronmonaers, 
THE NEW STANDARD—as illustrated (pemists, Hairdressers and Jewellers, Writ 
above. ‘Triple silver-plated New Improved bo Eiuseited Bookics 
Gillette Safety Razor, Metal Box containing ; ’ 
10 double-edge Gillette Blades (20 shaving ; 
edges), in Genuine Leather-covered Case, GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 


purple velvet and satin lined. Price 21/- 184-188, Great Portland St., London, W.1. 


, Zar ety the peters 
aaor*y in it/™ 


NO STROPPING—NO HONING 
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THE GREATEST DOCTOR ON EARTH 


. [F all the medicine in the world were cast into the “7 
said avery distinguished Physician and noted Author, “i 
would be ablessingto mankindand _— thing for the figh” 


Nature is the greatest doctor onearth. When she can’t cure, it is because she 
needs aid. Now some people have an idea that this ai d is drugs, and when they 
are ill, or suffer from pain of any kind, they proceed to dope their stomachs with 
the stuff that is sold for medicine. That doesn’t help any; in fact, it doesa great 
deal of harm. The stuff that you put into your stomach is poison, and poison 
weakens the nerves and organs of your body. What Nature needs is electricit 

When your stomach, kidneys, liver, or digestive organs get out of order, it 
is because they lack the necessary electricity to enable them to perform their 
regular functions. The breaking down of one of these organs nearly always 





eauses other trouble. Nature can’t cure them, because your body hasn't 
enough electricity to do the work, so you must assist Nature by restorin: 


7 


this electricity where it is needed. 
The ‘** Ajax '’ Dry-Cell Body Battery does this. It saturates the nerves with 
its glowing power, and these conduct the force to every organ and tissue 


your body, restoring health and giving strength to every part that is weak 
The ** Ajax” Battery is a pleasant relief from the old system of druggir 

It does by natural means what you expect drugs to do by unnatural me 

It removes the cause of disease; and after the cause has been re! 


Nature will do the rest 


WE GIVE IT FREE 


Get our 9g2-pa ated book describing the battery, ay upplie 
elis in pl fa uage ant mes } ought t t t 
t th f i , VW send th k prepa 





a y i for nst 
The British Electr ric aatibute (Dept. 5 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E C.I. 


South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P. o. Box 7222, Johannesburg. 
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REA LLY GROWS HAIR| 






and REMODELLED TO 
PRESENT FASHION 
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Catalogue of 80 fash 


A user from Chathill, writes :— 

“Can you send me a box of your ‘Har Growth’ with 
which I am delighted. I have only used one box and 
my hair has ceased falling out and is rapidly regain- 
ing its own rich colour and lustre.” 

IN ALUMINIUM BOXES 1 DIRECT FROM 

- 
G. W. HARRISON, M.P.S., Hair Specialist, READING 


SEND YOUR HAT NOW 
16 ex Gent's 
ovated. # 6 eact Satis 


Dye mee and Dry Cleaning 
\V 
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D?MACKENZIE'S | 
SMELLING BOTTLE | 


For Colds, Influenza, = *!! Chemists and 


Stores, 2/-, 
Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/5. 


Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 

















How to Get Rid of Hair 
Growth on the Arms 


. 
, ¢ so repellent and rudely disillusioning as to see 

GGee ee a po og the graceful arms of a woman 
It instantly destroys every suggestion of feminine daintiness ane 
- For removing objection ible and «listiguring bair growths 
“prin kind there is nothing so good as Veet, the new perfumed 
ve ed cian It has entirely superseded evil-sme!ling, irritating 
‘epilatories, It is far petter than scraping razor blades, which only 
. ve th » hair grow faster and thicker enc h time they are used 
W heat razors and ordinary depilatories merely remove hair 
« the skin surface, Veet melts the hair away beneath it, Veet 

3 easy to use as a face cream, Just spread it on as it comes 

“= the tube, wait a few minutes, rinse it off, and the hair is 
as if by ‘magic. The many and obvious uses of Veet will 


il toall women, Veet has been endor sed and recommended 
medical profession 














Satisfactory results are guaranteed 
every case or money is returned, Veet may be obtained from all 
emists, hairdressers and stores for 3/6. Also sent post paid in 
in wrapper for 4 (trial size by post for 6d. in stamps). Dae 
Health Laboratories (Dept. 2608), 68 Bolsover Strect, London, W.1, 








RIME BEER 


Is best made from MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
aGallonof DeLticious Botanic BEER. 
Send 2/- and we will 
Jorward you 2 
bottles (pos 

fre), enouch t 

make 16 gallons. 


Newsaut anv Mason 
Nottingham. 





coon! 
IT’S 


MASON’S , 


5 But restore your grey and 
DON T LOOK OLD! faded hairs totheir natural 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 

Its quality ot deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days, 
thus securing @ preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position 2/¢ Sold Everywhere. 2/- 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Hair Kestorer is prepared by the great Hair 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
S.E.1,and can be obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


ds famous lotion quickly removes Skin L:rupuons, ensuring a Clear 
Mipiexion, The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable punpiles, dishgur 
ing b es, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLIN} 

















¢ 





which Jers the skin spotiess, soit, clear, supple, comlortable. Boe 
#2 years it has been the remedy for 
ruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scu Spo 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 





Sulpholine ‘Ss prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPRK & Co,, 
Ltd. 12 Bediord Laboratories, Londoa, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
Wand 3 It can be obtained direct from them by post of frow aay 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 








Linen Permanently Protected. 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IS FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED), 
Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. &1s, 
Used in the Royal Households. 


. 





PERMANENT 
PROTECTION, 




















PeachsiCurtains' 


1924 CATALOGUE FREE. 550 Illus- 
trations. IDEAL HOME DECORATIONS. 
Modera Lace Curtains, }equtitul and attractive, of 
expert: workmansiip. The Weave that Wears. 
Direct from the Looms, Imperial Hem Curtains 
Casement Curtains for Ideal Homes, mace all 
Sizes Estimates Free ets, Cretonnes, Blinds, 
Muslins, Linens, Laces, etc. Write to-ciay 


8. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM 
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PERFECT FITTING 


in every detail 
for Dressmaking 
Already cver 5,000 users. 


xis the most troublesome p 
making, t becomes simple with the 
BOWDEN Adjustable Dress Stand I neck, 
t ders, bust, waist, of the BOWDEN 
are each separately < = to reproduce exactly 
any figure, STOUT or SLIM 

When not in use the BOWDEN folds uo 

rawer or cupboard, 

»s the advantages of making her " 
tain a BOWDEN 
‘our money with 
y satisfied and ret 


Fitti 








she 





put away in a 












within seven days. 


Write to Dept. QO 
WDEN PATENTS COMPANY 
er Coldharbour Lane, London, S.E.5. 


Showrooms: 36 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly 
(Twod rom Trocaderv) 


Hours; 10 @ t 30 Pp.» 


PRICE 
ONLY 





The BOWDEN 
Illustrated Book- 
let Free. 
Hints, Aids and 
measuring chart 
for Home Dress- 
making. Enclose 





1p. 

















lid. stamp. 

BOWDEN Padded 2 2 

Model with Fold- 

ingSkirt Portion, ns 
| all sizes, 25/- ees 
| Packe Poste acked & post Folded 12 inches. Foreign Orde 
| Pack a sted, I ee 25. 30/.. packed stronger | 

L hy 


M287. Inblack 





velvetta calf, 
1 bar, with 
patent collar 


and bar, 24/- 


MASCOT 
| for well-dressed women. 


The taste which is invariably exercised in 
the choice of a dress should be extended 
with equal care and thought to the buying 
of shoes. Smartness so often escapes a 
woman because this important item is 
neglected. 

Wear MASCOT, the Quality Shoe, and 
not only your feet, but your whole appear- 
ance, will reflect taste and style. There 
is a shoe for every occasion and need in 


MASCOT. 


Write for delightful Booklet and 
name of nearest Agent, post free. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 























te a: PUT 
HUTT 


BE A MASTER _ (‘sowrtose vour sear: . 
OF ENGLISH! 


You are Judged by the Way you é rhe 








Speak and Write. Founrre ly 
UCCESS in almost every walk of life is - m 
J dependent upon the ability to use the 
right word at the right time. 
Have vou ever realised that friend and 
employer alike are influenced by your manner 








of speaking and writing? If vou tumble for "Gag bees your Spirit (what a true British phrase) 
ls o vake grammatical slips ou are 2 moter what comes or what goes; 
words or make g 1 ps, 3 For FLUXITE is famous, and none will disclaim us 
constantly giving an unfavourable impres If we say it ends soldering woes. 
sion of yourself. me i 
The Regent Institute has evolved a system I’ is oe idle boast to say that there is only 
of instruction by means of which anvone of one thing in this world that ends solder- 
ordinary intelligence can be taught to express ing woes, and that’s FLUXITE. In the old 
himself with clarity and force. “spirits of salts” days, mechanics and the 
You want to enlarge vour vocabulary, to |} ¢  “ handy-man-about-house ” found soldering 
write compelling letters, to develop conversa- beyond a joke; but FLUXITE has altered 
tional charm, and to become a more effective all that, and it now stands unrivalled as 
personality. In this easy-to-understand postal the world’s greatest soldering flux. 
course you will find just the things vou want ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


cen 


FLUXITE 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. ge Towing ng S.W.1. SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 
Im fr coy t All Hardwar I ry Stor R 


to know, The Regent way means only a fex 
minutes’ study a day. 


Cut this coupon out and_ post 
FREE PFO-DAY, or write a simple 


application for the prospectus. 














Please end me ree and post fre i 
Enel Pens is, “The Short Cut to Effect J Kite im tins, 1/4 and 2/3. BU\ 
ne te A TIN TO-DAY 

y Ask your Iror t Hardwar D 
Name : I t 
Name.. w you t 1 


Ra FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


y 


~ i 


tte ae ‘ ; ; sh M big”? 











’ Tr, 
= 5 A °  patcamamaaaaaas ’ Write to 1 ld you ur to obtain 
bd I 4 FLUXITE LTD. 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng 
To WONDER WORKEK r 
- Your (Wonder Worker) 
' r k r eet ; 1s 
towards Pinight add 1 , PRICE 
y 
3 ol 7/6 
From a i 76. i 
Work pt. 4 I ! 
Money r e I tr 














DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being or any soldering jobs about the heme 





muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. Hil 




















CDGM sWoLLeN 
ITCHING = ANKLES 
- riting, — 
oe 
Un, 
HIGHHEE,,, 
SORE PLACES Aun, 
© Somer toes WEAK ARCH Pay 
SFENSIVE, 
+?) fo) witty 


. ss SAID Fees Bp 1 
TIREDFEET *ANoy ws 





ANYKINDOFBAO FEET ; canons 


aT ALL ; 
CHEMISTS 
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>.: ; ve ‘ 
U} Points on Vitality. 

“That Round’s done me a Sportswomen need stamina 

world of good.” the power to endure. Those 


. who easily tire through loss of 
° ‘ 
“I’m tired! I’m too old for 


golf.” 


power, and feel as if “old age” 
were creeping on them, should 


be careful to see that the system 
“ Nonsense, you're no older , 


than lam. A woman’s only 
- old as she feels. Anyway, I organs of the body correctly 
intend to keep myself ‘young functioning in a NATURAL 
and vigorous. It’s all a matter way, thus ensuring health and 
of ‘toning up the system,’ and making “ long life” enjoyable. 
I do that by taking | - I] 
we Pu oc ~“ £ IS “ ) 
BEECHAM'S PILLS.” are ae Nem ee 
keep vou right. 


Va oe 


Beechams Pills 


worth a guinea 
a 


is not clogged by impurities. 
Beecham’s Pills ensure the vital 
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ZznmHNHMMNINE guHNNNE ATOLL ELLE LLUCLLLOLCLLOE LULL DLL CL CLCC LOC LLCcECLCoe coon TTL cs 
CAUTION: Looks like silk, is more durable 
H i is ° 
"Bp ge than silk, and is cheaper than silk. 
on Selvedge of pice All leading drapers sell “LUVISCA **—37-38 inches wide, 
yard, or for the Tah n latest shades and -olourings ~Striped Designs and Plain Shad’s, also 
in_every Garment | LUVISCA” BLOUSES Ready-to-wear in newest style sand designs. 
NONE GENUINE. | if any dithe ulty in obtaining write COURTAULDS, Ltd. (Dep. 83), 
WITHOUT } 19 Aldermanbury. London, E.C.2, who will sexd you the name of the : 
. ' nearest retailer selling it and an Illustrated Booklet giving partic ul ars f 
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Children and Make-Believe 
By LADY CYNTHIA ASQUITH 


Childhood dwells in a world of its own, and one of the 


ereatest 
assets, and one of the greatest attractions, of childhood is the 


to “ pretend.” to “ make believe.” Lady Cynthia Asquith, the 
of “ The Child at Home,” has written a beautiful article on this then: 
for my next uumber, an article which will be 


most charmingly illus- 
trated by studies in child life. 


The stories will be first rate: “ Diekson’s Mill” by J. J. Bell: 
*Kings and Thieves,” by J. C. Howard; * Children of 


Yesterday,” by 
Kthel Train: ete. 


“Ts Gardening Worth While?” by H. H. 


; . 7 
Thomas; ~ The Riddle of Life.” by W. Kingscote lh Aastha 


Greenland, are among the other features. 


power 


author 
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sel 


Certainly! Barnardo's never retu 


S( r ce fe ( le 
is the reason why in the 57 vears of their existence the 
admitted over 96 000 orphan and destitute little ones 
such a work is constantly in need of funds if its Chart 
destitute child ever retused admission s to be 


96,542 children admitted. 

7,308 now being supported 

1,328 are babies under 5. 
5 admitted daily. 


ANNUAL HALF-CROWN COLLECTION 


The Annual Half-crown Collection is now be 
help teed the Largest Family in the We 


“May goin ‘aes Will you send them Half a Crown for food? 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fun nid 


it to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, | 


cq | Tr nf. () 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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Happy Days are “ Kodak” Days 


Days are like books, eggs and other things; some are bad and 
some are good. Fortunately, we forget the bad whicn is good ; 
unfortunately, we forget the good, too-_which is bad. Vivid 
memories of the happy past are above price, but you could begin to 
accumulate them to-day if you had a “ Kodak”~— memories of the 
children at play, the river, the country, the sea, and of those with 
whom you shared the long summer days! Although you can learn 
to use a ‘* Kodak” in half-an-hour its joys cannot be exhausted in 
a lifetime. 


Happy faces, pleasant 
places—saved up in a 


Have you seen 


Ask your neares 9 : 
S5R | rest 66 the Kodak Maga- 
Kodak Dealer : > Pr ) 
zine >? Price 2d. 
to show you the 3/- a 
; monthly ; /- & 


latest models. year, po t free 
fear, Ss ee, 


Che Film for your ** Kodak” is Kodak Film. Look for the 
word ** Kodak *”? on the yellow carton and on the spool end. 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London. W.C.2. 




















The Well-Being of the 
Family 


HE well-being of the family is For the children, she knows that 
safeguarded when it possesses — the pure quality and natural, gent! 
a“ Ministerof Health.” Thewoman action of ENO suit their delicate 
who is both wife and mother — systems. 
rightly fills the post. And so we 
find that among her most valued The value of ENO is unequalled 
treasures is ENO’s “ Fruit Salt. at its price, even if judged merel) 
For herself,she knows that a clear Py a ENO ta ee _ 
complexion is the priceless bloom ot 
health, which INO enables her to 
attain and maintain, by keeping the 


waste—every particle dissolves 
whether you take it in cold o1 


: ; a warm water. ‘here is no gritty 
blood pure and the skin healthy. evaidiue sothine nauscatine 
For her husband, she knowsthat nothing left ovcr. No. othet 
a glass of ENO starts him weil for preparation of a similar nature 
the day, and corrects any tendency in the same class with ENO, 
to rheumatism, indigestion, and — which has maintainedits superiority 


other familiar ills which beset us all. for over half a century. 


EBN@®YS 
“FRUIT SALT 
The World-Famed Effervescent Saline 
19 2 . a 


"a 
SIZE ( SIZE 


xx 
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The Country 


God made the country, man 
the town, and it is good 
for the heart of man to get 
out into the great broad high- 
way and breathe the fresh 
sweet air of God’s heaven. 
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Life is cramping, fretting, 
soul-destroying—but remember 
there is a Heaven above 


Mp a, I 

Yi tiara 

pl iy ieee pe 

\ iN \ NY sil \ t 
4 i 






AN WAN 





\ 
| us. The sirong, pure winds \\y \ , : Xy 
| of the moors and the sea ae Nd N\ \Ai\ be. 
remind us that God is vaster \ 
| and greater than petiiness, " W 
| stronger and bigger than the ne 


| day’s drear task. 
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. AVE you heard that Widoc Farm 
is sold at last? 
Clemmie Wansfield dropped her 
imper and a stitch. 
Oh, bother,” she said. “Why do you 
ant to go and fire things out at me like 
,and make me do stupid thin 


\Who’s 


coming? 


Mi 


bought it, and when are 


“Almost I th 





at once, haelmas is 





a fortnis ht off, you see, and voodness 
nows there’s enough to do there; it’s in 
the most awful state. heard it in 


Swindon market to-day. a Mr. Archar- 








don; he comes from down Somerset way 
somewhere; and then he was in the war, 
n he went to Australia; but his 
her, or | é 1unt, or some 
historic \I Jordan’s ances 
back one generat , to wit, he 
fe , Who had dealt with financial success 
0 horses—“lived in Stone Marston, and 
buried in the churchy ) He rathe 
Neies the dea or ¢ ! dD k to this 
ghbourhood for it reason, and when 
e saw Widoc he liked 
“Mr. Poynter, the a I id dad 
s he’s about thirtv-four o1 awfully 
still, anybody 1 ht | lat com 
1 with old Mr. Po ( eems to 
ve piles of m " hs 
“Well, he’d need,” r sponded Clemmie, 
he’s paid the out S price they’re 
g for Wido ng to get it in 








oder, Wonder if his wite’ll be any good 

T hockey, or if they’ll be 
the likes of us. Oh, 
” 


too celestial for 
1, Dorothea will 
ind out. 





isn’t marri 


e imie mine; and 

as as dad could mal t, he isn’t even 

g to be He h r t person 

7 to » for hi And wh ec you 

I I ney even looke the 

ye Sald you did; but you know a 
Well as I do that 





A Country Life Story | 
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I 
ti 
1 





in trousers who comes into this neighbou 
hood 
Dorothea 
that 
until 


anc 


“Vou 


i 


is 


} y 
they 


t 


i¢ 


ne 


n 


immediately 
Maisemore, an 
carry 


gets tired of t 


out tl 
someby ay € Ise 


put 


Clemmie.” 


neir 


thin 


apportioned t 
d she generally sees 
apportionment, 
hem or the y < f her, 
gets a look in.” 
I 


very nice] 


oc 
db 





af eve 1 if, my ae * Me respond 
Cie mie th pre 1 “facts are tact 
however you wrap them up. Dorothea 
twenty-seven, she’s an expensive person t 
keep, and 1 Maisemore boys are getting 
restive she’s b eu red twice b fore.” 
You’re makin y sure there’ 
to be a third 
\1 she’s eve ne to ttle dow 
11 and she knows it as we 
isI ad 
\I | 1 la ed ‘You do add 
| Cl nie,” 1 nd it doesn’ 
eed a SI k Holt to discover your pi 
\ s L, ed vt d x ¢ Dorothea 
t! e on one’s pet corns rath 
l l Ly t .~L12a 1 t; but she’s TOC 
natured, and 1 1 cleve nd y 
must own iwfully nice to look at.” 
[ll own that ri ( S we ll, and th 
if 1 é of u t much on clothe 
a lk We 1 look something too,’ 
| i Clemn It’s no good, Mar 
Jord: I do n the Dorothea-Queen- 
of-Love-and-Beauty 1 she tried t 
ex Harry, though he and I were pra 
t engaged, and everybody knew it, an 
[ have forgotten that vet. You’re n 
olne 
M was hunting for scarf and gloves 
0 f sofa-cushions and jumper woo 
“ t E-dith’s 17 to see her youn 
id has s people coming t 
| I must ju-t see 1f this are 
it } | resting, only pigs « 
5 rs that sort Bye-by 


I call in 


at the 


Vicarage as | 
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banns tor D 
Clemmie 


> al i 
\ir W 
pretty as D 
\\ | ‘ 
i \ 
ale i full 
1) 
V4 il 
) ce 
M 
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George 
standing 
tent, 


rapt at d 
listening 


Mary practisin 


p. 707 


“Clemmie four 


\re hardon 





i! 


t« 




















emm lordan,” then aged fitty, for a home. “Old 
S} Tom Jordan” | had started in life 
acti ; a nameless workhouse orphan, appren 
as er ced to some training stables, and on that 
V, suit ender foundation had built a fortune, the 
said of which few people guessed, Phe 
ness, sult, in Mary, ef that ill-matched yet not 
2a appy union, wa ! intense love of 
er. ity, especially as applied to house and 
a arden decoration, a keen brain, a good 
to t on horseback, and a capacity for cool 
shrewd appraisement of her fe} 

ins tures, Which at tines was disconcerting 
: | She played a neat but unenthusiastic gam 
f , tennis: hockey bored her, and she did not 
h sitate to sav so; an attitude which marked 

P as “no sport,” n 
H; n, an unbeliever, a 
, useful at village 
, about all she wa 
tend on undesirable 

party lo Clemm 

I he expanded, 

\rchardon took wy 

re IDB, a ae. l 

( estil pia ) to a ) alte 

\ I inter’s guests in hunting centre 
is accompanied by a depraved-lookins 
{ 5 lam al | < ve old, vel feeble 
lale He wa ne to stay ther T 
ae 0 superintend the \ k at Wido¢ til 
‘ ) se Was Cleaned qd alted and read 
aunt to rt Ol In tour davs he 

aving tea wit Dorothea, and w 

( advi ib wall-papers ; 


Wid 


Cr for np to see the house, and the 


over to 
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WIDOC 


Dorothea’s Javine out than 





enclosure unde! 


t would be under he 


It was a lovely old place Georg: 
\rchardon thrilled with joy in the posses 
sion of it that glorious day of late Septem 
ber. He had hali intended to settle in 
\ustralia, but som unexplained nstinct 
had drawn him back to the land and birt} 
place ol his forbears, and one Vie rt 
\Vidoc settled the mattet 

Stone Marston lies 1 that littl angle « 
country where one never knows whether one 


in Wiltshire or Berkshire, Gloucestershire 
Or Oxtordshire ] 


] 
where a thousand tiny 





treams and runnels ripple softly by the 


ide ot road and by-lane, to join 





ie babyhood It is 
a land of big e slow 
MOVING COM ( rich 
meadows; of ma with 
prupt «littl ole 
hedges set 1 ( and 
leep ditches o mis 
listance ot l 
enough to be | hills, o1 ( 
break the lev and give a Ww C1 pe 
pective ol ps and meadow nd 
tream, till the blues and greens and | 
welt together into purple an ( é 
1Ve ( 
On one ) ine tatiol Wit PTCA 
rarde! op lown t u t ean 
1d its oO ( sin oO 1de, 
od Wid 1 stone ng and 
low, with a = stone ed roof eavi 
| 11 1 Win Vs h Ca S a 
{ lected \ t i 1oOs¢t \ { 1 





THE QUIVER 


ng of something accomplished, 





= 


something done. 

The aunt, however, was something of a 
lisappointment. Dorothea had pictured a 
soit-voiced, ge ntle old figurehead, who 
ould be tactfully shelved, instead of which, 
when she took her mother over to Widoc to 


pay their formal cal 


she found installed a 


managing energetic individual, with a 





downright method of speech that reminded 
her disagreeably of ( lemmie Wansfield, and 
sharp eyes that gimleted nastily through 
their covering specta 

She remarked thoughtfully on the me 
ward riv that pp d f Mr 
\rchardon ma \l Are n woul 
€ pe ed off ome ny of that kind. 

Mat Jo 1 al rative 

r will t old Tor who lly 

how Man ( 1 \ 1 
eve i ) n resh from an 


that ye should go Mary I like t young 
man, and if his aunt be like him she’ll be 
eood friend to ‘ee If ’em be like the rest 
hereabouts a "ll make all the use t VY Cal 
of ’ee, and ax ’ee to their second best parti 


when they’ve got an odd num as they 
be 





wants to I 1} cause the old fath 
De a Clla ( ] a were pbarned n the 
vork’: oh é as Mary opened sur 


‘irl—if ’em be 
to have no more to do wi’ ’em; but I don’t 
think ’em be, so yuu can take and go.” 
Unexpectedly, surprisingly, she found 
herself enjoy it, found herself bein 
petted and made much of. Her shy aloo 


ess vanished 1c talked and ighed an 
parkled—chatted of gardening; owned that 
er own garden was entirely a pleasure one, 


ind that cab i and potato terested 


inspect the as yet empty slopes and terraces, 





where she lo i eit in a ( rel 

excited pla ning She Wa brought int 
1, and attacked home-made cakes with an 

enjoyment that won her host 7 a 


lays, tne elder 1h aid tea where 

re was someth ») eat I 1 t ; 
irain o h rid d vate I ( 
1 cup na t ) it a | n the 
middle and finally parted, sped on he 
wav with a hearty kiss la Dn ler te 
ome n n nd wil in 
agaln 50 ly M A n t 


people things I don’t want them 
Mary obeyt 

Che winte re 2 rt 
club played and won many mat 


took the place ten! St 


mount ( t 
took on thi 
lossom ; p t to the 
ot its winter nt the | 
t 
flush of ¢ ( r 
id still Gee 
} ay YT) V ] 
i 
? He ) 
matcn \ 
ilked w 





famil to ‘ 
irling I 
meth 4 I < ol 
believe Nhe 
friendly l 
will have to 
wo old D 
at stod \ f 
Miss A oO 
Treat 1 « _ 
Jord I P PF 
of the ta 
to her H \\ < f 
MI ‘ f \\ 
al 24 ) \\V 
ms week t Mf; Ay 
Clen > 
of a ton w : 
ephew { 
' 
r irrance | 
Te¢ t tl 
, 
heavily b 
flatly on M 
\nnual ( C< 
badvered Ma >» <r t 
( e S« t 
, 
it il 
nt 
( ( ( 
n } 
LC] 
‘ | t t f 
| \ A 
+} 
r r 
R ¢ 
5 
fecb ‘ f 
now \ | 


loesn’t like outsiders as 
“and he 


“Bruce 


about ‘ip 


0c} rule,’ Miss Ar¢ hardon added, 
OCK a rule, : 
Jar ‘iivavs growls at Miss Maisemore; but when 
rst Mary is at Widoc he potters after her every 
nd 1 step she takes. George says he never saw 
Wid . girl with such a way with dogs as Mary 
Vid ag 

” 


Are ha 


stand 





George 


s 


log, 


found 


day of 


Clemmie 


one vile 


if and 

eyness Second : 
1, raw 
I 


TOW! don one day, 
no rapt and intent in the wet garden path 


‘ dl 


in 1 itside the 


“1 


drawing-room window of “old 


1D Tom’s” house, listening to Mary practising 


en t inside. and he ’sh-’sh-ed her so peremptor1! 


when she motioned him to follow her to the 


h he or that half laughingly she stayed to 
sten, too. The window was just ajar, and 
utic the soft voice came out clearly; not a big 


1d voice, and Mary knew better than to attempt 











) but a voice to pull the heart 
\ s f a listener. She was singing 
\ v's Fortune Hunter”: 
Dan't | 
aie Must just stop and buy some 
st (Wish my heart would harden), 
he Just because the lilac 
a Grows in mother’s garden——” 
t {nd Clemmie frankly wiped her eyes as the 
t vistful notes finished. She made another 
ng movement towards the door, but Mary was 
ws 


Mé going on to: 


Lill, 
the 


the horses 
rain.’’ 


= Up Ludgate 
Foil slowly in 





d, walked softly out 


him standing there. 


t} So she changed her mi: 


f she 
( 


garden, 








hin Three: in February the master of Widoc 
t al announced casually to her that he was get 
Tar ng a piano for the as yet unfurnished 
rdez lrawine-room of his home. Dorothea was 
penly and almost contemptuously  un- 

| ve musical; besides, why should he tell 
on Clemmie? There her hopes rested till early 

stor nh june, and then they fell hea llong, for 


nvitations were sent out for a big hay-party 


t 
alfresco dance at Widoc, and it 


ind an 


, : : ; 
ais leaked out that the entertainment was of 
: 
UD thea s susevesting 
And Mary Mary was feeling dreary 


Clemmie was to be 


; ; mine : 
Vay, and though she wou 


next villas ce. t would be a_ break 
ind an add tional loneline 552 


while hard! 
even to herself would she admit what a 
t fsolation George mal we to D i 
| would bring to her. She could, and did, 
fart Mfess that if Miss Archardon went bac] 
to Somerset when h nephew married, ( 

t vould miss her dread‘ull but inward 


| , . 
sue KANeW that there w 





Miss lar more: Georv: 


WIDOC 


of her gardening operations; his gay friend- 
her having tea with 

» her that 
a special point of always being 
the 


being over, he had beg 


liness when he found 
once did it occur t 
he ma le i 
in on those times 
-d for 
new piano, and had sat silent, 


the fun 


Treque nt occasions) 4 


when, tea 


ge 


Isic on 


vith appreciat VC eyes, listening ; 


they had had with the dogs—she recalled 


an evening when she had set Tippets the 
Sealyham chasing the will-o’-the-wisps in 
| fat legs had 


and he had 


the orchard till his short, 
themselves, 
for | 


iding George ha 


imbled over 


varked furiously at her aughing at him; 
emembered the s 1 given 


Lt for stayin sO long in the wet grass, the 
eel of his hands as he put her in a chan 
im t kx off 1¢ soaking shoe 


o 
Well, it was ovet She s Ippose 1 the 
party was to announce the 


Dorothea would 


wife, far more capable and useful in 


hay 
engagement 


make him an excellent 


every 


way than she, whose only domestic accom- 
plishment was cooking of a lighter kind 
“T ain’t goin’ to have my l tiring herse] 


°o Len} 


out wi’ kitchin and dairy work,’’ old Jordan 








had said; “there bain’t no need, and I ain’ 
goin’ to have it.” 

Heartfe Itly she wished she yuld esi ape 
the |] arty; she did xot want to be pre 





sent announcement was 
made; and when “old T 
i letters | 


said worriedly that “he’d got to g& 


ot ed 


“- 
yoking over 


| ist the same m 





ming, 
» to Read 
ing unexpected or 


lo about Richards as were coming to see the 


bay colt,” he didn’t know, she volunteered 
eagerly to stay at home and interview him 


Eleven o’clock found her tying up 
] 


ramblers, quieting 


some 

} } 1 
lown by the so that when 
George Archardon haile 


= 1 1 
tence she achieved a quite Ss} 


over the rose 


ontaneous 


1d b ng ana ypetite for tea, because she 
s made son f you ivourite ittle 
emo! lke Ss he laugh 1. 
I sO [ was going to send a 
note to s [ can ome, she nswered 
nd explained 
Oh, if sal h 5 ay lace Ss ered 
“can’t y possib Couldn’t you wire 
and put the man oft It won’t be a bit the 
same without 
l’m 1 on he’s ming from 
Leiceste e'd have started by now I 
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lisappointment 
PI 





: they were quite rood beside him, set the ket between ¢ 
friends; not even Dorothea could change and _ uncovered d n \ 
that. reposed four litt I 
rchardon to save me some,’’ “With auntie’s love,’’ he said, twink 





~~ 

7 
— 

/ 

s 
on 


I’]l come another day and “and you've gott t some, so start awa 


eat them, if I may.’”’ Then with a Iden drop t avitv: “Dn 








He looked down at her, a little odd smile not going to be dor it of my party,” he 
in his eves. “Good idea,’’ he said. The repeated; “I wanted you d vesterda 
smile broadened. “Ripping idea.” He l’d determined |] vait ul I'd begun m 
began to chuckle softly, and was still first hay-harvesting, until the ad ¢ 
chucklir when he got on his horse and 1 round | ( 1 see h 
rode away, leaving Mary rather cross He rS wert ne 
need not have been so pleased she couldn’t shaping well, I wanted wn and finis 
come, even if he was engaged to Dorothea. it all, and st 

She finished tying her roses, interviewed vesting, my lif vit t t wl 


1e an make Wid the I I nt it 
bay colt--a satin-skinned, soft-nosed thing 
i with—her mind 


the Leicester dealer on the subject of t 
\nd when you me, | 


who she hated parting 1 ind that we 

iwelling all the time rather irlornly on the two selves this 1 nine, and ask 
hay party She pictured Dorothea, with her then, Mar lear, l yo n ake 
] clothe my hous 


e and her beauti 


f - 
how could anv man help loving her To Mary, bew ed, tury 


sauntering with George in the beginning of ideas in jumbled 1 pi 


the rose garden that she herself had helped matograph gon t n 
to plan so eagerly; pictured the gay mert halfway t ! t est 
men n th i ‘ 1, D rothea alway to came yi ( 


vackground f sweeine of w ed So d 
words, cnat ed caress¢ the 1 n, e 4 ‘ 
Ge ( ! nd Dorothea, his | n night.’’ 
face ¢ ( ) né nd so picturin “But— but, ] t f 
cried t een through WW 
S ur k 3 n in the en ‘ deter ( 
nex nit things were ¢ t there her . 
Het len was h wn, a \ , aaa 3 Arch 
me would ke that ! er, OW or ; 
) 
eleven pre , 1 repetition t¢ th I t t 
| ose fence. $ | heme ie 


ma w nting trom S i e. n I t yn 
ca v it ire " ttle fan ittle f 
Dasket ive 1! ! 
I t 1 ‘ n cak ap ed to | . 
ereeted he I mghter, and a B e 7 I 
ter ( ew 1 to look at Had th he ght | 
} ( 1) "I €ca t to vt] 
“M Arcl 1 ndiynantly n ; 
now Lowa ! j I ” 


behind nvenient ned from J 

view te r nad nt I i ’ I t 

One hand n hed he ent t Wid : It 
yw | ed ( VT n 1 








“* thought you were going to 
said Mary 


marry Dorothea, 
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and me that matter now. Look at me, you had she been ; n of r 


’ 








little shy, wild thing; tell me, will you com would have dis ( averted her eyes an 
to me at Wid Oh, I’ve wanted you so retired Being Clemmie, tood stock 
When the sun een setting red through the till f nd, and then, with a wyjq 
drawing-room window I’ve thought what it whoop of t n the pa 
would b e to have you there singing with mn the ste h impartia 
hat n LIT Everything [ve to the 

done to im ( ie old place, and cakes 

and do we ie land, I’ve wanted vou You de ed darli» 
there with me to te me if vo ked wha deat 


[ was doing \lwavs I’ve looked for you plored her fo I <e to be 








lere sittin vith me in the f rht nd whole y i é \ 
sometim s voice dropped lower, sot t W n me a 
still “when d reall been there to see novion, inste | tit me fuss and fr 
auntie, nee rr twice when you'd let me er you the wi \nd why ildn’t ; 
ome a little neare1 an usual, I'd think you ve dor t ,G eA D 
of that Cradle Sor of rs, and wonder le ng me in | i'd boug! 
what sort of a heaven it w 1 be to have a plano and neve f vil t f 
it come true. Mary, tell me, are 1 es June No, an 
to be re I Ss t eam for | ( t a 
or me¢ and, anvwa [’n 

“T think 1 Ma n ) val hurry now B 1 de 

ng to vy, and fending it off 1 Whimsical She raced t ‘ 
prunes-and-] s pro] tv, “I think I am ampered down t road 1 : 
ike D the t \ , 4 ( mie very could ro Now nevi \ h OTe 
much to be n t Wido moment; no eat I not 


“Like h in that it n \\ 


l l In€ 

Want, not me 7 a whirlwind. he ’ ve ne ea } a 
Silence—silen ‘ ve e otk 

warbler ventured to dart ros Dorothea. D 1% © elled Oh. 

fence, catch a enat, and dart . again lere you are n tn’t stop a s 1, on 

then ed new 
“N-no; n t D thea in that Pout, La \ t \ I’ve 





Clemmie Wanstield, comir e path coin rT \ irdon! 
five minutes later, happened on a tableau (nd ere we mat njuries mos 
»F so delicate and 1 Ving a ae ription that m ht venged., 


Ca 





\ simple study of the Daisy 
(See next 
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Ng she 
es and 
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a wild 
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larling 


me a 
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yuldn’t 
tdon? 
ought 
Pp till 
came 


rtant, 








A choice study of Ivy berries 


How to Photograph By 


Wild Flowers 


Benjamin 
Hanley 


(With photographs by the Author) 


OMEHOW there is a charm = about 
nature photography which places it 
far ahead of all other hobbies; indeed, 

its devotee becomes in time so fascinated 
with the study that he would no more think 
of setting out for a ramble without his 
tera than the inveterate smoker would 
nus pipe and tobacco. 

There are many branches of this photo- 
graphic art, and not by any means the 
least interesting is that devoted to plants. 
In the past botany was a thing that most 
young students had, to say the least, a 


dread of, a dread doubtless due to the long 


; 
and oft-trmes almost unpronounceable 





‘s which were held by the powers to 
be the necessary acc ompan iment to the 


study, but under the new regime things 





changed, and now the study of plant 
Is equally as interesting to the vouth of 
or } 

ur land as it was formerly to the dry-as 


dust protessors who revelled in their know 


‘cage of scientific words and_ phrases. 


One ¢ : 
ne famous naturalist states he would 


sooner understand one flower than know the 
hames 7 . } 
‘ames of a hundred, and this should be the 


yf nature, 
for of what use is a knowledge of a name 


feeling prompting each student 


only? 

Never mind learning by heart the names 
of all the plants that you see; instead, learn 
to understand their ways and habits, and, 
as you begin to understand one plant, pass 
on to another. 

Learn how some plants flower before thei 
leaves appear ; how pollen is distributed; 
why the flowers have different colours; 
how they assert themselves and adapt them- 
selves to certain environments; keep you 
eves Open as you go about yout rambles, 
and vou will learn more that will be of 
interest to you from the actual experience 
a dozen walks than vou would in 
the same number of years from books 
crowded with s¢ ientific facts. 

Here is where the use of the camera is 
apparent, for by its aid we can perpetuate 
the different stages of any flower or plant 
n which we are interested. 

The purpose of this short article is not 
to dilate upon the study of plant life, but 
to describe in a plain and simple fashion 
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Two charming studies of Nettle-leaved Bell 
Flower and Great Nettle 


the best method to adopt in order to make 


the securing of such pictures a cce | 


sav plain because I believe in calling every 
thing by an English «name, and_ therefore 
shall name a daisy as a daisy, and not give 
it a 
printer to discover 


tly or not, even if it d not 


name such s will puzzle the pe 


correc 








the reader to look for s ething less ca 

culated to tax his powers of pronunciatj : 
In the first place, the choice of a car 

must of necessit\ »¢ 1 nea Ipon, b t 

will only sav that s I l n 

the fixed focus riety it Ww nswet! 

purpose q lite We | n S1Z¢ deper 

amongst other things, upon the lenge 

one’s purse, and WI! st | pretet 

of halt-plate dimen ns, vet the 

of the plants here istrated were s¢ 

with the aid of ; quart } te 

Of course, with a ‘ ‘ ‘ 

in a good dei 


things on a large e, b 


just a matter of pe iT 
The tripod is a factor havi al 


portant lye rin I the puest n, 


frequentiy has t n the len te ne 
the ground 1n er t phot raph some 
the types r € 


heretore t n 
prevte 1 ‘ 

. ! 

tvpe 


rendere¢ ( 
sluatior NX oti 
» bricht vellow ff : 
f , S 
orke r ‘ ) 
hi I iM I 
any instar 
ened exposu 
makes its adoptior 
itistact ‘ : 
nally, the | T 
er orth ( 
found t ( 
the use ( 
een 


ear, beginr M ' 
of the coltsfoot at ; ap ee 
yntinuin vith 7 ] f frech materi 
until November brit » the 7 1] 
ing 
I like to o h | 
he 1 { 1) nN ‘ ¢ 

















an\ 





HOW TO PHGTOGRAPH 





WILD FLOWERS 





in all cases bear in 
mind the fact that 
the plants should be 
photographed ay 


hie 


u, not pulled up 
ad taken home fol 


5 


the purpose, as in the 2 
latter case the pk 
ire would lose more 
than half its interest. 
In the one instance 
ve see how the piant 

ss When growing, 
and where it grows, 
e. something of the 
situation in which it 
> found, whereas no 
thing of this can be 
shown if the plant is 
arried wal to be 
holograph d. Asa 


simple illustration 





LO 


a spray will suf- 
e. In the example 
the thistle here 


shown the _ flower 
sads secured look 
infinitely better than 


picture of the 


Whole plant reduced 


the same space 


would. However, in 
this photograph one 
cannot learn much of 
the plant's situation, 
and a good deal 
must be 
vidual choice as tu 


left to indi 
| 


how much to include. 
Often it is better to 
throw the back- 
eround 


completely 


out of focus, as this 
tends to bring out 


showing the disad prominently — special 

imtave of taking features of the plant; 

wel Ol plant The B hed B ' in other instances it 
e Branche urweed rOMISté 

me to “arrang mav be advisable to 


nd photograph at one’s leisure, take the bring the surroundings n 


se of the water 


OWTtoot, \ more beautt not quite sharp, Just sufh 


re nto tocus, yet 


ciently so to allow 


subject. in its) natural environment = one to pick out certain leaves or plants. 
would be hard to find, and a picture secured The great point to be borne in mind is 
nder natural conditions cannot fail to never to let the subject of the picture be- 
lease the most exacting worker, but tn come subordinate to the background; let 
of result which would be obtained voul Blant o1 f] Wel be well shown up. 
inder artificial conditions is) one about \fter a little experience one readily judges 
h the least said the better. Chi s and decides how much of the surroundings 
perhaps an extreme case, but the same thir to include or bring into focus 
we or less true in all instances Phe nt reat’ drawback to wild-flower 
The question will doubtless arise, hor photography is wind, and therefore when a 
ch or how little of the plant are we to stiff breeze is blowing it is useless setting 
portray? In many instances it is pret out On other days, even hen there 
| 





Lesser Stitchwort and Honeysuckle 
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flowers will move about at 
Much 
the use of a wind-screen—a 
framework of light wood 
sheet of 
actory picture 


This sc 


derful how 
the least breath. 
plished by 


some 
may be accom- 
square or oblong 


or stiff cardboard containing a 
Satis! 


made. 


without which a 


glass, 


often could not be reen, 


Meadow 


Saffron 
whi h is extremely light and can eas 

tured, is wonderfully service 
able. It should, of course, be placed to the 


be manufa 


windward 


’ 


side of the plant, and it will be 


found to prevent effectively the wind 1 


—— 


The Bush 


] think I was not meant to be 
Majestic, like a lofty tree. 


I cannot stretch my arms on high 


Towards the tender evening sky. 


Nor feel the breath of heaven 


My conscious spirit every 


sway 
day. 


| cannot see the sunset bars, 


Nor hold close converse with the stars 


How on a certain 





day 
God showed Himself in such 


714 


flowers and le 





ing the aves for sufficientl; 
long for one to make an exposur The 
glass is used so that no shadow falls on any 
part of the plant 
This raises the jue! as to the hect 
ing. Personally 1 do not like 
direct suniight, be tend 
er s A 
e ¢ ; 
Whe 
é 
n 
n 
urishin I I 
robal t < 


SS i wf (% —r} 
ON ESE SJE 


SAO 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


But little 


Crowd to me 


feathered things 
with their 


friendly 
rustling wings. 
often 


hs to sleep 


And frightened 
Into my 


Hedvelings 
tiny bou 


creep 


} 
and butterflies and bees 
tities 


F rail moths 


Seeking my inmost san 


bliss 
this 


Find shelter, not e« 
Yet | live or rer 


tate 


nembe Tir 


gone by 
as I 





His Second Venture 
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re Rita KNIGHT, a ve widow of thirty-eight, travels n India wi , Ww ver. wh satt 
} ance she ma iring ten years’ stay in that country Lhey re 1 Dover v et r tby Ly y I 
au rother-in-law to ( r Rita has one daughter, Vale who, during t : abroad, has bee 
e¢ g z . M Kirby ( 1 as Kird.es), durin which time the a iter ha ped lito a somewhat 
: attract bi sy . Val prepares for her mother’s re 1: the latter is otvi y taken al 
pn at the sight of her ungainl aug! whom she merely remem sasa ** 1 
p ( ( a n He res a ha childre visit Gre Kita’s } in 
West and, ta with him ss ance, and there me-ts a certain Sir O Jerrold. Val and I 
ried great friends t that same night e boy is taken ill v eumonia \ ur m deyot s 
: i essfully Mrs. K t has bee zling for : realizes t he 
att caught. Then, ina ak moment, after a | i "s nursing, t ( \ 
Bo as i \ j | the tion—and her mother who arrives 
. to use the ident to force the Colorel to marry her daughter. She 
the 
hy 


CHAPTER X wed) thie nant ual my 


a Asters Views 


? She grew arlet with p. I 
ame \RON sprane from his chair and be your daught ; 
= gan to pace the room. “Then render mead 
: Phere as a sound of a passionate She] 1 11) id 
, S itside, the door handle turned wit] parents! Why, ali that was | g 


ro violence, and Aster bounced in without before I w 


. id baretooted cde calo ( t 
\\ | ( I ( C: 4 uid sne n yf cou e. al ( t 1 
I tol 1 | would consider you You ab ot 
calm nd ve you my decisi | urself, 4 e often told so. V 


Nsidering his daughter Usually she had < to be Did vi t int 


face ot us dilem 1 her tantru 1 slav river 
l futile, and | nained calm No 1 e than | i ot t to be 
d All nt he s ently, vo wh ed | | \ t 
l pl eC, do a \ ke | Wi h m \\ t ( ( € We 
P 1s of you,’ 1 | | t H ] < 
> Was sO W nexpected that for | : nd 
1 jong time the « 1 remained stand (ste ( ts 
By Un nd taken t of her sails. You \ ex ‘ 
in that she asked at last . { 
If you mean seriously to carry out vou old i; ' 
eat~thon I mean that you mav do IK 


some un 


ncer 
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Ill say ¢ | 
moment | 
Somehow, sl 


Aster found her 


F 
Caron close 


CHAPTER XI 
Ihe Bride 





** How much do you 
intend to allow me?’ 


she asked ""— p. @ 15 
dau ter, houid think, bepiied 4 ( ; ’ a 
and suddenly he smiled Virgin Dawn, 
he muttered under his breatl L hie n 
loudly, looki full at Aster Yes, you f 
poor neglected it i & 4 dou 


hest 














“Nice of you! Well, what I want to say 
is rather unpleasant, and for your private 
ear alone——” 

“Ves! - 

“T must tell you that, before I came up 
north to stay at Grendon, I had sent in my 
name to the W.O. about a job that was 
I—I didn’t hear any more about it, 





ail thought it was off; but from something 
that was said to me to-day I’m afraid I may 
have to take it. I mean, if it should be 

fered I am not in a position to refuse it.” 

“Oh! Is it a good appointment? One 
that you will like aia 

‘I thought [ should like it well enough, 
at the time [ applied for it. But I must feel 
differently now, because it is impossible that 
my--er—wife should accompany me.” 

“Oh!” Her voice shook, but she made 
no outcry, as he had feared she might. 
‘You mean—we might have to part—quite 
soon ? ” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. There’s 

other man they might get. I hope that 
can be arranged; but I thought I ought to 
warn you.” 

Valery stared at the fire through a mist 
of tears. “Happiness doesn’t seem to last 
very long—does it?’ 

He winced a little “We must make the 

st of it while we have it,’ he said 

ely, “but [I haven't finished this busi 
ess talk yet. You know, of course, that 
Mrs. Knight is contemplating a second 
riage? Well, she may not have told 
yu that, in the event of her doing this, 
endon Grange and the income that gor 
th it both revert to you. By vour father’s 

l it is so arranged.” 

Why—she said she meant to sell the 
ange 9 
She cannot sell it. It belongs to you 
I point this out because, in the event of my 


ving to go off and leave vou I want you to 
Pe ® 1 


ee to live either at Archwood or at the 


re, Whichever vou prefer.” 


ran 


She started. “How long—would you be 


way?” she panted 

\bout two years is the idea, I believe 

[wo years! To her it wa a_ lifetime 
He saw that she could not speak. “TI ought 
) have dwelt more fully upon the disadvan 
a es of Marrying a Idier,” he said with a 
~ 
She twisted her h ind together. he | hope 
‘ should be brave _ he whispered, weal hl | 
" ndeed | will It won't matter to me 


te I live, if you are not there. Oh, 


pray they mav not want you, 
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and, yet, of course, everybody must want 
you.” She contemplated him with adoring 
eyes. He almost groaned. 

“T’m a dull bridegroom for you!” 

‘“No wonder, with this hanging over you 
she answered tenderly, instantly forgetting 
ker own feelings in sympathy with what s 
believed to be his 

“Here,” he said, almost roughly, drawing 
a leather case from his poe ket. “I broug 
you a wedding present. As a matter of fact, 
Lyn came and helped me to choose it, and 
he’s artistic is 

She gave the cry of a happy child as she 
opened the case. “Oh, Carfrae! He re 
proached himself because it irritated him to 
be called by his name with this school-girl 


o 
mixture of bashfulness and gloat 
The door was opened, and a_ servant 
ushered in Eldrid. 


“Hallo! I interrupt a lovers’ hour! 
cried he. “’Scuse me, I’m off! ” 

Caron recalled him peremptorily “Cor 
here, you ass, and be introduced. Val, this 


is Lvn, of whom you've often heard.” 


“T sav!” cried Lyn, warmly shakin: 





hands. ‘This tongue-tied ‘old beggar hasn't 
given me the vaguest idea what vou wert 
like! Now T[ see for mvyself His voice 
Was an unspoken compliment, and it cheered 
her *T do hope vou and I will be friends,” 
he went on: “marriage so ofter ts off a 
friendship between men. Don't let 
youl , 
Oh s it es el} F Her VOICE expr sed 
the supreme improbability of her ’ 
come between two such Olympian s these 
Caron drew some documents from. hi 


pocket and turned to his’ brother-in-law. 
Make friends with Valery whil I find Mrs 
Knight I have to ret het signature to on: 
or two papers 
Lyn sat down. preparing to study in 
dulgently this formless creature who, never 
theless, was a woman in the mal 4 


Val found him easy to talk to He began 


by asking if she liked the necklace, and by 
fastening it round her neck, and making het 
admire herself in the chimney mirror 
“Tt is lovely,” she told him with delight 
I had no id a that thing nd people 
were so pretty Of cout e, at tl Grange I 
hardly evet saw anvbody, and I th sucht 
mother was exceptional in be VN 
much though: upon appearance; but here, in 


London, everybody seems 
treets and shops are swarming with dainty, 
charming girls, and beautiful f 


colours .. it makes me wonder more and 
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more what Carfrae could possibly see in 
me.” 

“Perhaps it was just the difference that 
attracted him,” hazarded Lyn, “though, if 
so, he must have had a bit of a shock thi 
evening, for you are got up to the nines, 
are you not?” 

Val laughed consciously. “I’m_ not 
accustomed to my fine feathers yet,” said 
she, “but I hope I soon shall be. I dare 
say,” she added shyly, “that you will be a 
great help to me. You know what Carfrae 


likes, and,” she added with a shy laugh, “I 
think it’s very nice and rather wonderful of 
you to want to be friends with me.” 

“T assure you I feel most strongly that my 
sister’s children need womanly love and 
care.” 

“It’s almost a pity that I am going to 
India so soon—before I make real friends 
with them,” said she regretfully. “But 
Kirdles will be very good to them, and by 
the time we come back they will have grown 
used to the idea of me, won’t they? ” 

He flushed guiltily as he assented. As 
Car had said, there was something limpid 
about Val. She was so ingenuous that her 
simplicity had power in it. He hated the 
idea that he was conniving at the shock 
which awaited her upon the morrow. He 
felt that he could understand Carfrae’s re- 
fusal to undeceive her. Her right feeling 
was sO unconscious as to be rather awful, 
and though he talked and made friends, he 
was grateful when the entrance of Carfrae 
and Rita cut short a somewhat embarrassing 
interview. 





CHAPTER XII 
The Wedding 
ALERY KNIGHT opened her heavy 


eyes upon her wedding morn with a 
ese of coming disaster, born of she 
knew not what. 

She ‘had lain awake until the small hours, 
fighting against a formidable depression, 
confessing to herself that she was terribly 
afraid of Caron, wondering what lay in store 
for her when she should have spi ken the 
words that made her his. 


She greatly longed for Kirdles, the onlv 


being on earth who really loved her. Her 
feeling towards her mother was of h a 
kind that she shut her eves to it—would 


not face it—and Rita’s refusal to 
Kirdles to bring Lance to Londor 


night had _ been 
estrangement, 
Miss Kirby and the boy 


by the night tt 
very good for L 
Knight the pric 


The other Caron 


town in time for 


it Miss Kirby w 
to Archwoo 


Rita’s own pian 


starting for the 
she had seen 


h 


Jerrold would joi 


of months they 
without returnir 
pass the wint 
Athens and ot! 
With a c1 
Carfrae’s glum n 


mute despair She 


eloated over 

She did not 

too far, n 
When he wz 


up to him 


chievous smi 

law that is to 

kiss? I’m t 

laws is 

touched 

knew that 
Jerrold had 

contrast be 
emed to |] 
Ve 

er ] ‘ 


sinwle li t 

The } + } 
dresse herself 
v0 yn t he was 
t} h ite] lor ( 
Kirby I 
] that te Kis « 
} her 1 


were really to | 
ment should 
perhaps, one 


happe n to 


He had t 
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1 the d scouragingly at the young woman who whom sh { not seen for years. He 
liscouraging ) 








ced up and down, her hands in the deemed it duty to p l¢ ously as 

elling nockets of her sports coat. She was in the y th h to the 
t not se vy, She never even knew the man was 1 nothing nd when she 
Mrs ae e foot of t of long, 





topped outside. She dashed for- lirty steps that led to the door, she saw 


len with a mass of fishing tackle, golf Slowly they proceeded up the nave, to the 


ng t | vard. Lance, rosy and strong, leaped out nothing cle: 
| back lubs, tennis kets, and, clasping them sirains of Lohengrin’s emotional love- 











IDS, ’ 
| all firmly, hurled himself through the wing music, to where Carfrae Caro tood stiff as 
| rs. Then | Val, let fall the whole a ramrod > 7 that he looked yellow 
flew at he d hugged her O} under |} ep tan 

\ such a be t me ! They wouldn Lynd | l vas behind h 1. and on 
. me bi | i the poor old thing’s Val eft, at end o pew, clos 
o his it. I had such a lovel enough to t her, w 2 tall ws girl 
( I want n to have a white ribl of eleven . face so kee well a 
d his neck and Id your train in his beautiful : an hes ae eee ae 
{ But Kirdles wouldn’t hear of it.” nervo t | ered the 
lotic Or as e boy cling did poor bride noticed ] Chere 1 1 menacing 
al, his | es e t 1 been the exten ot k mn i $ 1 1 l their 
nd she own famine f ompan\ Kird \\ \" 1 up to some f 
victim \V ) 1 rt 1 driver and entered ind | t read the rif 
Dushe ( He 1 study as sh \ tion to e who had ol 
dD le, n \ | ult, tanding ther to cor id tt ¢ . ‘ e wa 
e hel , nvbodv els 2 \ stepped out of 
’ 





( 1 ¢ ! lx f vy hb | ? 1 he b 
Well, t? quavered poor V: Swift and | id 
I 
1 1 ' WwW ] ? ] r i y r 
eproof where 1 
1 o tenderne M ir ol 
na 4 1: , ; , 1 ' 

d ‘ I ne he d, ou 1 he wad ( 1an ( Som 
eve rds { ta t ) { n¢g tl if i { ‘ X i T 
lid not di : sicht of ever , f k nd 

take morning was < \ ( } ( 
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CHAPTER XIli 


Disillusioned 








VIuUl 

look ARON took the message 
on his from the salver wicha swift, 
eve euilty glance at Valery, 
lone Her hand slipped trom his arm 
ef « ind she stood gazing at him, very 
D vale. Mrs. Knight had arrived 
I, ‘ from. the hurch immedi 
1 tl ately after them, and was furious 
witl at their having defied convention 
bringing the children with 
nthe f hem. She stood arrested, the 
4 | vords she had meant to speak 
Ca} dying on her lips, while her son 
hesi m-law tore open the envelope 
and glanced at the enc losure. 

Hun He raised his eves 
n | ‘Let the messenve! wait,” he 
1g said to the portet The answer 
be ready in a few minutes 
asked \nd now ”—he £ nced Impa 
ently round—‘where is) om 
ate room—the room in which 

g e are to lunch?” 


WO ¢ The head waiter sprang foi 


d. “This way, si 


Caron, took Valen by the 
ike it hand. “Come away from all 
hese people.” In his voice was 
wit savage irritation, born partly 
1 he f shame “Fancy being mai 
eh ed in an hote this pub 
—pertectly intolerable.” 
la He drew her rapidly forward, 
ng the dark rridor, while 
strove and e for control 
nl [ het voice which ht suincs 
‘ Wn whe ( ( } vd Ve 
ceived the dreaded rade! She 
( ni Spe Ges py te ly 
\ h she tried | as need 
s, however. Deep in het 
the heart she knew she knew, 
ret He was mur WINg something 
fh nder his bri ith—of | OWN reeret rf it 
s ees hon he ) Rita had followes 
, . lag Ose] is thev entered the I 
Were the 1 te ist lay spread she SY 
x a their hee al shhe proceeded to \\ 
\ ress Car miin i l t 
e unlike anythin 
even her | hter had previously tt 
th 
} 1 . irae, what the meaning of ¢] 
“hat was in ¢] Messave 2?” | 
; it TI c 


Dullying, of insolent fami] 
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3 He stooped and kissed 


s | her brow, keenly con 

1 scious that she made 

no response ; f 724 
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Rita had pursued the pair to the window, 
but had failed to see She 
stood biting P, upon her son- 

He faced 
not 
he 





what was written. 

her lip, glaring 
in-law in a fever of apprehension. 
her imperturbably. “Valery is unpre- 
fo1 has happened,” said 
quietly. “I warned her that it might so fall 
out. I think I am right in saying that I 


warned you also. 


pared what 


visit to Gren- 
Jon I had, as you were aware, put in for 
command of the Chugga Expedition, and I 

the 


3efore my 


have just been summoned to take up 
post. 

“Preposterous! Your marriage should, of 
have put an idea 
question, and I assumed that it had. 
you, then, not returning 

“Naturally not. 
W.O. to-day.” 

“To-day! ” She lost all caution. Though 
she knew the innocent bride was listening, 
she could not back the that 
leapt to her lips. 

“Vou brute! 
purpose!” 

Valery heard them with an 
shock. She hear i 
stant and ic 
the arrangements for 
riage have been entire 

None 


overhear the low, rapid colloquy. 


the 
\re 
to India at all?” 

I have to report at the 


course, such out of 


keep words 


I 


You arranged this on 
indescribable 
in- 


pardon me, 


her husband’s 
‘Oh, 


too, 
rejoinder. 
this precipitate mar- 
ly yours, not mine.” 
enough to 
Rita 


yur, but she tried 


of the guests was neal 


turned a sickly yellow col 
to twist her features into a smile. 

“Don’t lorget that others be sides Vo irself 
I leave by 


cannot possibly 


to-night’s 
take 


have urgent plans 

for Calais. | 

charge of your Ww fe.” 
‘Let 


further from my thoughts 


boat 


that 
than such a sug 
My wife has two house 
live in either, You will, perhaps 


sit down to table, allow us a 


me assure you nothing is 


gestion. 


privacy in which to discus 


“Oh, you have those all cut and dried, 
I’1] warrant,” hissed Rita, tears of rage 
swimming in her beautiful eyes 

Intent only upon hu 


reach of her further words, 
girl’s arm almost roug 





pelled her out of the 1 m, 
into a small empty lounge. 
| 


He little knew that t ve being 
whose elbow he was gripping so ungently 
was another and a wholly different woman 


from her with whom 


before the altar. 


| , * ] 
Valery was tool She 


emphatica y no 


had heard quite enoug! 














She knew now. at 
Her mother, in oraer to et. y( 
foisted her into the mn ) I 
bridegroom; and the n while ( 1 
perforce to the scheming, had taken ste m 
immediately to disembarrass himself of the if 
unwelcome burden of the thus flung 
i 
his head. So 
h 
Unwanted, unloved saken on 
wedding day. \ 
For a minut: after s erself a \ 
with him it seemed to he e accum 
tion of what she was the k i 
up of her emotions and ) re; 
must prove more than 1 bear, ¢ 
that her brain would b 
Just as she was swoon ff into me \ 
oblivion, pride, like the 1 Ss smart 
a wound, came to hi 1 and pricked 
back to consciousnes 
Her childish dre 1 sna 
like a withered d: nd she w 
face to face with tl f reali n 
“Valery,” he begar : t 
her upon a couch an S e 
side her, “this is most 
It was on Nhe to e { Dor | ’ I 
Don t tro ible to 1 in 
newly opened eyes! B to what nt 
The man cared nothing { Aw n 
or reproaches would ymplish nothi t 
to turn his present indifference into tive 
dislike In a mit n 
Ss tne two nh e £ 
carrl _ finel cut I I ird, 
ince j he wn Mm ipe, ] 
pink nose, her crooked It was 
she could do to r n tearing : 
bridal mockery from ] : 
n it, shriekin 
she did none of t Inavy 
which hardly shook ly 
“Don’t think of 1 \ in 
VW not u pre 1. \ 
lave n much mi \\ r 
ne of you. 
LHe voked at his \ t | 
me to lunch with n k 
health said he 2 t ¢ 
in lis VoOICc¢ nd 1 ne 11in 
He had dread tC ( a8 
r yu unde ) I th 
yidier under orders | I Th 
not time for sentll l b 
the War Office at f nd 
ent thin; h 1 ge é 
what you had better lo 
Valery stared down her red n 








and its wedding ring as she replied : “Have 
you not made arrangements 

He glanced sharply at her. Did the words 
hold an accusation? Had she grasped the 
meaning of Rita’s burst of venom? Look- 
ing at her expressionless face, he could not 
believe it. “There are two courses open 
to you—to go to Archwood or to Grendon, 
he began stammeringly. 


will to Archwood. 


She replied: “I go 
Your children are now part of my duty, and 
Miss Kirby will be there—— 

He broke in: ‘‘ Miss Kirby and the chil- 


dren can be where you choose. Don’t let 
that weigh with you. If you prefer the 
Grange ° 

She strung 
words, 

“T do not wish to go back to the Grange- 
yet. It would be painful to me to return 
there. I left it with such _ different 
hopes... .” 

Her pluck touched him as 
looked to be touched. With more 
than he had yet shown he replied quickly, 





herself to utter difficult 


up 


had not 
feeling 


he 


“T see. I see.” 
“Later, perhaps,” she continued, “we 
might all go there . for the summer 


holidays. But for the 
—your house. ” 

He answered gratefully, “It what I 
should myself prefer. The children are 
there, and it is Lyndsay’s home, By the 
way, shall you have any objection to his 
being there? He is away a good deal; 
comes and goes. But if you would rather 


present | will go to 


is 


he cleared out altogether, b will give him 
the tip,” 
“Oh, certainly not. I know Miss Kirby 


will make him comfortable. ” 

“I don’t doubt it. My main anxiety is 
that you should be comfortable. Miss Kirby 
has expressed herself as certain that she can 
run the house on the sum I am prepared to 


allow; but if you are of the party I must 
Increase it. You will want a maid, won’t 
you?” 


“No,” but 


’ 


Val opened her mouth to say 
her new and amazing personality coming 
into play, thought better of it. She con- 
sidered that in all probability it would be 
better for her to have a maid, and 
teplied tranquilly : “Just as you think. ” 

“As I have already explained, your 
mother’s re-marriage will become 
possessed of the Grange in your own right, 


she 


on 
you 


and an income of between three and four 
hundred a year, out of which I think you 
should pay the upke ep of the place, unless 
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you prefer to let it. As for me, in the 
African desert I shall have no chance to 
spend anything, so you can have all you 


want in 


her, 


reason.” He proceeded to show 
upon a bit of paper, a memorandum of 
his means and of what she might draw upon. 


She listened and acquiesced in a passive 
silence. 
“Well,” he said at last, having made her 


take the piece of paper and put it away, 
“T want you to promise to write regularly. 
I shall get your letters very irregularly, I 
fear, but I should like to be able to look 
forward to a budget of news whenever com- 
munications get through. I have as great 
faith in Miss Kirby’s good sense as in her 


integrity, and I feel that I can trust both 
her and you. I——” He broke off sud- 
denly, leaning forward and staring at the 


ground in obvious embarrassment, 

“T ought to ask you to forgive me, Val, 
he went on at last. “I did not put things 
fairly to you when we—er—settled to get 
married in such a hurry. Perhaps it was 
that I thought of you as very young and 
inexperienced; but I am now feeling that f 
have made a pretty holy mess of things 
generally. It’s—well, it’s quite on the cards 
that I may never get back from this little 
uncharted country, you know; poisonous 
climate, equally poisonous natives. If—if 
we don’t see each other again, I hope you 
won’t be—er—very much cut up. Lyndsay 
has my will, and I must go and sign it.” 
He took her hand. 

Until that hour it had ever been ready to 
cling to his, tremulous with the timid joy of 
his caresses. Now he felt that it was un- 


” 


responsive, dead, that, had she dared, it 

would have been withdrawn. “Val, you 

don’t bear malice?” he asked anxiously. 
She answered surprisingly: “No. For 


the sake of that morning when we knew that 
Lance would live, I do not bear malice. ” 

Val,” he cried, almost pleadingly, “the 
Even that little demon 
Aster has taken to Be as good to 
them as you can, won’t you? I can’t ex- 
press to you how gratified I was when Aster 
kissed you of own accord.” 

‘Yes, that lucky, wasn’t it?” said 
Valery gravely. “I mean it made things 
for you.” Once again he vaguely 
sensed irony, but her stolid demeanour 
seemed to make the idea preposterous. “TI 
shall to do my duty,” added his wife 
simply. 

“JT am no end grateful to you, 
And now 


boy loves you. 
you. 


} 5 
ner 
was 


” 


easier 


trv 


Val. You 
are a plucky child. I must get 


> 


2 
a | 
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*“* | went up to her sitting-room one afternoon and 
found her lying unconscious upon the floor’ "“—p. 726 


busy, signing my will. I'll find Lyndsay.” 
He rose to his feet. “We may not have 
another quiet minute, so let me kiss my 
wife.” 

She had risen when he did, but as he ex- 
tended his arm to put round her, some 
was not there. She 
t from the 

When she 


white 


how she eluded him an 
had to 
sheaf of fading lilies. 
back at him she was 
thought her about to faint. 

ot me,” said she, 
a dignity in her voice and manner which 
amazed him. 


d 
turned aside ft her 


looked 
that he 


1: ¢ 
il sota 


50 


will ask you to spare 


“T have had much to bear— 


7 


24 


I have been through a great deal. If you 
wish me to sit down to table and—and—not 
break down—please let bid 
good-bye quietly 

For a moment he hung on the brink of 
words. 
agony 


us each other 


Something in the dumbness of her 


affected him horribly He sought 


wildly for some consoling lie which might 

tend to soothe the torture which he diving i. 
though dimly. But what could he s 

There was nothing to be said. She offered 

him her nerveless hand. He stooped and 
kissed het brow, keen 

ynscious that she mad 

no response, that she 

merely suffered histou n, 

and that unwillingly and 

in order to avoid arg 

ment \s he followed 

her back into the 

luncheon. room. the 

haughty ylonel had an 


annoying 


suspicion 


having been snubbed 


CHAPTER XIV 
Miss Kirby in Charge 


the middle of 





October before Lynd 

say kEldrid returned 
to <Archwood trom " 
sketching tour which he 
had prolonged from wet 
to week out ol shee 
dread ol coming home 
and facing things 

It is fair to him to s 

that he was anything but 

proud of the part which 

he had played in helping 
Drawn by Cartrae to plan out his 
J. Dewar Mills = he ' at le ase. 

W hil they were 
arranging it both men had felt themselves 
to be pitting their wits against those of Rita 
Knight, now Lady Jerrold The bride had 
been viewed by each of them as a re 
pawn, a child whose wishes hardly counted 

Upon his first introduction to Valery, 
Lyndsay had been uncomfortably aware that 
he was not “playing the m¢ Her 
wonderful innocence, her boundless trust 1n 
her bridegroom, had caused him twinges ot 


later the in which she 


had stood up to the blow, her 


discomfort: and way 


reticence, her 
dignity, had forced upon him the conviction 
He had 


that she had been cruelly let down. 











felt it impossible to tace this poor blunder- 
ing idiot of a girl whom he had helped to 
befool. 
He lingered abroad, acc ordingly, moving 
all the summer from valley to valley in the 
Pyrenees. Only once had he heard from 
the strange new family now living at Arch 
ood, It was Miss Kirby who then wrote, 
in.reply to a request from him that certain 
things he needed might be sent out to him, 
which was promptly done. The letter which 
accompanied the parcel was friendly, but 





brief and businesslike. 
lI Archwood were 


He sent post 


Beyond saying that 
it told him 
nothing. cards from time to 
beat of and 
all his correspondence had been punctually 
After 


got the better of his scruples. 


all at well, 


time ing his change address; 
his curlosity 
He balanced 
long between dislike of facing Valery and 


keen desire to know what Miss Kirby was 


forwarded, four months 


making of her job. 


As he entered the drive gates he wondered 
her Lance and Aste 


1] 


still pursued thei 
over the 


treading 


courses ranging 





leaving gates 


open, 








jown hay and crops and otherwise studying 
ir duty to their neighbour; or plaving 
1 game which seemed never to lose its 
harm to them—that of lurking in an angle 
f the old boundary wall and slowly emerg 
ing to cross the high road just as a cat 
was coming past, so that the driver had to 
clap on brakes with tyre-destroving force to 
inning over! them 
neans, if any, had the elderly Miss 
yund for restraining them? And 
pursuits had sometimes been of a 
more objectionab kind He remem 
ered a gardener’s boy called Marsh. Ought 
e to have given the simple old governess 
hint 
Phe nt garden seemed to him, as he 
ntered, to be in apple-pie order. He had 
never seen the autumn flowers so gay. The 
‘hole house, too, had the appearance of 
ing polished l hone—windows, 
curtains, knocker and so on, neat as a new 
n 
He had written to announce his return, 
ut Without naming a train, so he had not 
een met. He entered hall the same yet 
hot the same. There was somet ling about 
t which was cosy and comfort ng It was 


sweet-scented, flower-filled 
Nobody was 


about, and after wandering 
Into the drawing-room, where there was a 
food fire, he passed thi ] 
a ) passed through the open 
Window into the garden 


st 
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Willis, the head gardener, was pruning 
not far off, and greeted him with a 
“Well, Willis, so the new manage- 
ment hasn’t fired you?” 
Willis’s intelligent face relaxed. 


SIT. 


roses 


smile. 


“No, 
Miss Kirby and I work very well to- 
gether. Glad to see you back.” 

“And how,” pursued Lyn 
strain his curiosity, 


, unable to re- 
“do things go indoors? 
Been a revolution, eh?” 

“Well,” replied the man, his eyes twink- 
ling, “if there it’s been what the 
Socialist papers call a bloodless one. Miss 
Kirby, she all the staff indoors, 
and a good thing too. They were a poor 
lot. She has two maids less than there used 
to be, yet I’m told everything is better done. 
I hear the head housemaid is to valet you, 
and I[’ll you'll be 
than you that 
\lfred.’ 

“And Mrs. Caron?” 


has, 


changed 


better served 


lazy 


be bound 


were with beggar 


“She was well when she left home, sir.” 
“Left home? I didn’t know she was 
away.” 


“Gone to Oxford to read for her degree,” 
rephed Willis. 


sensible thing to do. 


‘Seems to me a mighty 
She fretted here, as 
was but natural, but it was pitiful to see 
} she went off last 
I understand that 
iss Knight, is the 


of the college. 


ow she fell away. So 
week to St. Frideswide’s. 
one of her aunts, a 
lady principal 
of 
His con- 


a vicious tweak, and afte 


Lyndsay contrived to dissemble most 


his surprise, which was enormous. 


science gave him 
a slight hesitation 


“And Miss Aster?” 


he changed the subject. 


Willis gave him an odd look. “I think 
you'll find Miss Aster gardening, the other 
side of the golden-privet hedge,” he replied, 
collecting his tools and preparing to move 
off. “You'll excuse me, sir. At the moment 
I’m without the garden boy, Marsh, and it 
makes me somewhat busy.” 

“Oho! Marsh turn out badly, eh? ” 

“Well, not altogether; but it was time 
he went,” replied Willis tranquilly as he 
took his departure 


Lyndsay ‘nsible of curiously mixed 
‘ asay Was sensipie ¢ curiou , 1IXE 


feelings-—-relief that he need not face 
Valery, and a queer regret that she should 
be absent. He had wanted to feel sure 
that her immature heart was intact, and 
that she had not suffered as a result of her 


but what Willis had said sounded 
rather pitiful 

Slowly he descended the steps which led 
terrace, rounded the golden- 


desertion ; 


the lowe 


to 





THE QUIVER 


privet hedge, and discovered his niece in a 
gardening overall, busily engaged in raking 
together the weeds just extracted from one 
of the beds of the rose garden, a pursuit 
so unlike all that he remembered of the 
young lady that he remained where he was, 
staring in amaze. 

“Hallo! Here’s industry!” he remarked 
at last. Aster started, looked round, turned 
fiery red and laughed awkwardly. 

“Hallo, Lyn! You home! Glad to see 
you,” she vouchsafed; but she did not cease 
from her employment. 

Lyn felt puzzled. “What’s up, old 
lady?” he asked in a different tone. “Any- 
thing wrong?” 

Aster rose from her knees, caught her 
pile of weeds between two boards, and flung 
them into the barrow standing near, “I’ve 
got some weeding to do,” said she shortly. 

“You mean that you’ve been set to do 
ea 

“You don’t suppose that I’m doing it for 
my own enjoyment, do you?” 

“Why are you doing it, then? ” he asked 
sharply. 

“Miss Kirby’s orders. ” 

Lyndsay felt angry. Surely this was 
coming it a bit strong. It could not be 
part of Aster’s education to do the weed- 
ing. He speculated wildly upon the system 
of intimidation which it must have required 
to induce her to accept such a position. 

“You’re kidding me, aren’t you?” he 
finally inquired. 

“You'd better go and ask Kirdles.” 

“Surely you’ve done enough now. This 
bed looks topping.” 

“T’ve got to do the next one before tea,” 
she replied, turning back to her work with 
a dogged expression. 

Lyn, mystified and displeased, made his 
way back to the drawing-room, which Miss 
Kirby entered from the hall at the same 
moment. She had just returned from a 
motor drive, accompanied by nurse and 
Humphrey. The little boy, catching sight 
of his uncle, ran with joy to greet him. He 
looked splendidly well and healthy. Nurse 
also was beaming. 

“Where’s Lance? ” asked Eldrid. 

“Oh, he’s been at Laytondene a month 
now,” replied Miss Kirby, naming one of 
the leading preparatory schools, “and he is 





getting on famously; writes in the best of 
spirits. Do sit down and be comfortable. 
I hope you haven't waited for your tea. I 
sent the car to meet two trains, and after all 


17. 9 


[ fear you had to walk. 








Her manner was frank and cordial. He 
felt himself welcomed. 

“Yes,” she went on, as she poured out tea 
and supplied him with delicious scones, “we 
were so afraid he might not be happy, 
having been brought up so differently from 
the usual boy. However, I sent him to our 
curate, who is very good with boys, for 
two hours’ coaching each day, and also fo1 
cricket practice. He picked up the gam 
wonderfully quickly; in fact, he one day 
remarked that it was what he had always 
wanted, without knowing what he wanted; 
and this morning he writes that he has been 
put into the second eleven! Something t 
be proud of!” 

Lyndsay was really pleased at this news, 
and soon found himself talking to Kirdles 
like an old friend. He was still conscious 
of the sense of well-being which had ex. 
tended itself to him at the very gates. The 
drawing-room looked fresh and_ yet it was 
manifestly in constant use. Order evidently 
reigned, both indoors and out. 

“T’ve been hearing what rather astonished 
me,” said he presently, “that Valery has 
gone to Oxford. Not at all a bad idea 
How is she? Well, I hope?” 

There was a slight hesitation before th 
quiet answer came. “Thanks. I am some- 
what less anxious about her than I was.” 

“Has she been ill, then? ” 

“About the middle of July I did not think 
she would live.” 

He cried out in_ horror. 
What was the matter?” 

Miss Kirby raised her eyes and looked 
at him steadily. “Do you really need t 
ask? ” 


“Heavens! 


“You mean,” he stammered, “I under 
stand you to mean that she felt the parting 
from her husband so deeply?” 


Miss Kirby hesitated again. There was a 
set of her lips which made Lyndsay fee 


“ 


small. “She is young,” said she then, “and 
exceptionally inexperier She had su 
cessively three terrible blows, one after th 
other, within three months. Her previous 
quiet, sheltered life had n t prepare 1 her for 
such things. ” 

Lyndsay somewhat in ntly expressed 
sympathy and distress. H 1 to knov 
what form the malady had taken 

“About six weeks af er wedding day 
I went up to her sitting-room one afternoon 
to ask her a question, an und her lying 
unconscious upon the floor: She was most 
unwilling that I should nd for a doct 


but I dared not t her ve her way in 














that. He told me afterwards that he was 
only just in time. ” : 
“Tyst in time! But what was wrong? 
“Her heart was broken,” said Kirdles 
quietly, “and she was just lying down 
under it.” 
Lyndsay found himself staring into the 
fre through a mist, 
“I found out then that she had hardly 
ver had an hour’s sleep since her wedding 
tay, Of course, I blame myself for not 
having sooner found out, but I had some 
excuse, for I was so busy the first month 
f our time here, getting things into some 
kind of order, that I had no time to think 
f her: and she was so quiet. She never 
she was ill. 
old nurseries 
one into her 
sitting-room—you know your sister never 
ised them, she had two first-class rooms for 
nurseries—and she used to be up there, and 
[ thought she was busy about her own little 
arrangements of furniture and so on. But 


she was just like a flower taken out of water 
»”» 


C 





tered a complaint nor said 
She took a fancy to occupy the 


on the top floor. She turned 











and left to die upon the floor! 
“Horrible!” muttered Lyndsay, twisting 
his hands as he stared at the leaping flame. 
“IT was i despair until I bethought me 
f this Oxford idea. She has quite good 
bilities, you know, though her personal 
more for an active and outdoor 
fe than for study. But she caught at the 
idea of fitting herself for earning money, 
glad to say she has taken hold on 
fe again. But so altered! I don’t think 
u would know her if you met her in the 


trapt $2? 
street ! 


tastes are 


and I am 


“How do you mean, altered? ” 

“Well, you know she was stout, as some 
young girls are in their teens. It usually 
takes a couple of years to fine them down; 
and bone in six 


ut she fell to mere skin 
weeks, ” 

“Good heavens!” 

Miss Kirby turned to a small drawer in 
the work-table at her side, extracted an un- 
mounted photo and passed it to him. The 


<To be continued) 


HIS SECOND VENTURE 


girl there represented seemed all eyes. She 
was seated in a garden chair, her pose list- 
less, her thin, wistful face expressing hope- 
lessness. He could not believe that it was 
the stout, beaming young woman whom he 
remembered. 

Lyndsay gazed at it, then flashed up a 
furtive glance. “This really és Valery? 
You are not pulling my leg? ” 

She shook her head. 

“Has—has the colonel seen this photo?” 

Kirdles took it from him quite abruptly. 
“Certainly not,” she replied, as she re- 
placed it in the drawer; and her tone 
seemed to forbid any kind of rejoinder. 

Lyndsay knew that he crimsoned guiltily. 
The unspoken condemnation is always hard 
to support; but qué s’excuse, s’accuse, and 
he could not speak. To carry off his con- 
fusion he began to talk at random. 

“T hear that the Chugga expedition is 
actually in motion at last. How thankful 
Carfrae must be!” 

“Thankful? Why?” 

“Oh, the delay must have been most 
irritating. All this time kicking his heels 
in the hinterland.” 

He did not at all like Miss Kirby’s smile. 
“Really you need not trouble to keep up 
that deception, Mr. Eldrid. Is it possible 
you did not know that the papers stated 
fully, about the middle of July, that it was 
never the intention of the Government that 
the expedition should start before October, 
and that although Colonel Caron had been 
in Africa since June he was there on leave, 
to shoot big game.” 

Lyndsay bit his lip. 
in his chair. 

‘I really—— Is that so?” he began, and 
then the insincerity of it stuck in his throat. 
“Does Valery know this? ” he asked after 
a wretched pause. 

“When I found her unconscious upon the 
floor of her room she had The Times, which 
contained the information, clutched in her 
hand,” was the grave reply. “The know- 
ledge doubtless came as the final shock. ” 


Yo 





He moved uneasily 

























THINK we can safely dis 
miss the idea that even 
the most intelligent ani 


ils are able to converse and 
| debate like ourselves. That 
is a power by which man 
stands supreme; but, of course, we have no 
proof that there does not exist a means by 
which ideas can be conveyed from mind to 
mind other than by speech. There may be 
a silent language of which we know 
nothing, and by the power of which sounds 
become superfluous, used only to express 
anger, fear, pain and other emotions which 
even man, with his highly deve loped voca 
bulary, expresses by incoherent noises. So 
much, however, is merely tonjecture, and 
since such lines of thought lead us imme 
diately out of our depth, we had _ better 
dismiss the subject as speedily as possible 
Generally speaking, wild animals are 
given certain obvious means of communica- 
tion, above the power of speech, which they 
practise instinctively and often unwitting] 


When, for example, the rabbit colony is 





H.Mortimer Batten 
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one of them perceives danger approa 


5 VP} Mn 
he instantly and unknowingly spreads 
news to his clansmen t is flashed 
along the stream banks and down into 
next pasture in a very few seconds, and 
without a sound to betray their whereab 

Nature’s method in t case 1s obvious 
When a rabbit is feeding quietly its wl 
tail is not conspicuous, but immediat 
rises in flight the bobbing danger sign 
catches the sight of those around. They 


rise and speed away, War©rnins 


and by this simple means of multiplicat 


no time is lost in the werking of the w 
less system. Hence 1 reason fo! 
rabbit’s white tail. The individual we 


of it obtains no direct benefit from his 





possession. He would be better off with 
ereen tail, and so the ad ent ex 
he community, not { e individuz 
Che antelope of the prairies emp 
very similar system w 1 dispenses wit 
vocal alarm When feeding ordinat 
their white stern signals are not specia 
noticeable. but immediately one f 
animals becomes sus] yus or alarmed, 
white hair stands straight out ina st 
prising manner, resembD/iing i 
mountain snow which a nd must 


At once their heads twitch in the d 


of the danger signal, and ; eves turn 
gaze where she is gazing, s that the met 
provides more than a signal] t proves 
ndicating arrow as to vhereabouts 
the lurking foe. 

Other beasts spec talize in desting? ta 
for other reasons The white tail fe 
ot the ‘* black ”’ moorhen enable his f ends 
to ascertain his wherea its among 


lark labyrinth of roots at the vater’s ¢ 
he black tail feathers f the white pta 


migan are visible when the bird itself 


invisible, even to the keen eyes of its ow! 


’ 


teeding in the pasture on the nh side and 

















HOW THE WILD FOLK CONVERSE 





ind, against the snow. The white tails of 
jeer enable their half-blind young to follow 
hem through the security of the shadowy 
undergrowth, and also help to keep the herd 
‘gether, Each distinctive marking or 
neculiarity has its special uses, which are 
<0 numerous that they would rapidly lead 
from the subject in hand. 

Before passing on to the vocal powers of 
rild beasts there are other systems of inter- 

mmunication in use in the woods which 
leserve comment, but almost all, viewed 
a the unemotional light of straightforward 
reasoning, exist for one purpose only—the 
arvival of the race to which they belong, 
the bringing about of happy unions. Some- 
times these unions are lifelong affairs; but 
sa rule, alas! they exist only for ‘‘ the 
sweet o’ the year,’’ as the IWenter Tale 
has it. 

Why do the badgers and the bears stretch 
themselves to their full height and leave 
their claw marks on the timber? Why do 
they return night after night to rub against 
protruding shelf or rail end ?—because in 
the wild noses are keen, and convey much 
ich we should convey in words or by 
etter or even by telegram. Each in this 





vay advertises his or her whereabouts, and 
restless voyagers read the sign and are 
ible, if so it be, to follow it to a happy 
mclusion. These calling places are the 
, and 
many wild beasts have them. Sometimes we 
find that an animal in captivity resorts to 


agony column of the woodland press 


a certain curious habit which long baffles 
is; but invariably, in the end, we find that 

has a direct bearing on the mating 
problem. 


he lonely beaver advertises blatantly for 
vite by leaving his castor signs at every 
ssing of the creeks, anywhere, indeed, 
where voyagers of his own race are likely 
to pass. The hares have mar- 
ellously developed — scent 
glands, so efhcient that they are 
ible to find each other where 
their meeting is most necessary 
for the survival of their race 
that is, where distances are 
great and hares are few and fat 
tween. Having regard for the 
hature of the hare, his unusual 
number of toes which have all 
but exterminated him ovet Vast 
areas by the close of winter, 
We must take off our hats to the 
thod kindly Dame Nature 


has adopted for bringine  to- 


gether the few survivors when the Love 
Moon comes. It is a method more efficient 
than the twilight song of the coyote, which 
at sundown conveys to each the where- 
abouts of his nearest neighbour, for hares 
travel to meet each other over areas so 
vast that even the report of a big gun 
would fail to carry. 

All these, then, are Nature’s means of 
intercourse, and at least render speech un- 
necessary, just as it would be inadequate, 
as regards the first essential of life—except- 
ing, of course, the jackal. Even the jackal 
does not rely entirely upon his vocal 
powers, for, like the wolves, he has his 
calling places, any conspicuous feature of 
the landscape, passing which he leaves his 
record for others to read, in the same 
manner as he can read the records of those 
who have gone before. 

Birds make greater use of their vocal 
powers than do beasts, for the wild beasts 
of our land are a strangely silent lot. So 
it is that birds of 
the great distances 
have usually won 
derfully penetrat- 
ing voices—for in 
stance, the curlews, 





















the oyster catchers, 
and so many fowl 
of the open seas 
and of great inland 
waters, while those 
which wander little 
have no need for 
shrill voices, 
though they glad 
den our woods Ww ith 
their sweet songs. 


* The wolf has his calling places, any conspicuous feature 


of the landscape" 
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Herons possess a wonderful vocabulary 
over and above the familiar col ” 
which every angler knows. Visit a wood i 
which the birds are given to congregating 
during the dark hours, and well might you 
think it a place of evil spirits. Herons 
croak and rasp and squeal and gurgle in 
the ordinary course of conversation with 
each other, and listening to them during 
these friendly meetings one cannot help but 
feel that matters of moment are being dis- 
cussed by the community. And indeed there 
must be matters of moment to discuss, or 
how do so many anglers fit in without 
quarrelling, each his allocated fishing 
ground, where he may be seen evening afte1 
evening, when fishing is so scarce and 
anglers so many? 

The industrious starlings have a surpris- 

ingly wide range of call notes and alarms, 
and during their brief leisure moments a 
pair may often be heard, one seemingly 
answering the other, from two 
hundred yards or so apart. 
“It’s a fine evening!” “Told J 
you it would be.” “What 
are you doing to-morrow?” 
“Worming, I guess.” “Hus- 
band home yet?” “No, but 
soon will be.” 

In addition, starlings are 
wonderfully clever in 
mimicking the sounds of their 
habitat which impress them. 
In my own moorland country 
the curlew call is the most 
common of starling calls; in 
the fens they mimic the 
strident note of the 
and city starlings have even 
been known to mimic the 
peculiar noises of machinery. 

But we must leave the birds 
now and turn to the beasts. 
As might be expected the 
wisest comes foremost on the 
list—Mr. Reynard. He is not 
only the most vociferous, but his range of 





heron; 


* The twilight 
coyote conveys to each ° : 1] 
the whereabouts of his the most solitary of all wi 


neighbour 


vocal sounds is probably the widest. 

A fox yaps like a terrier when excited. 
I have heard them pass from wood to wood 
yapping thus. Otherwise they possess the 
usual dog snarls 
Their customary call note is midway be- 
tween the bark of a dog and the half- 


and growls and whispers. 


hearted yow! of a cat 

In the mating season the vixen utters 
many strange sounds, some of them start- 
ling and terrible to human ears. Not long 





ago a friend of mine was motoring home 
when, on passing through a wood, th 
occupants of the car were suddenly horrifi 
by what they took to be the scream of 
woman a few yards from the car. The 
sound suggested that something ghastly was 
taking place in the shadows near, but 
though both men dismounted, nothing cou 
be found. 

Having taken their lady passengers home, 
the men, convinced that murder had taken 
place, returned alone to the wood to sear 
minutely, but naturally they found nothing 
-for the very excellent reason that what 
they had heard was_ the 
‘scream ’’ of a vixen. 

Badgers are among the most silent beasts 
In captivity they seldom utter any sound a 
all. When wild they grunt and grow] 
grunt merging into a growl]; but so far 
can judge they are habitually silent except 
by dogs. I have one in 


vhen molested g 
possession now, and though | 


eee aa saw him grievously mis 
\ handled ere he became min 
. I never heard him utter an 
note. I have watched badger 
foraging at night time, an 
only occasionally, durin 
family gathering, have I ¢ 





heard them grunt. Ever 
when trapped, this harmless 
and peace-loving beas I 
spends its life seeki 
avoid contingencies with 1 
and almost invariably is 
cruelly treated—even wher 


enduring the pain and hor 
of the trap, the stoical bad 
is still a stoic. 

As already shown, ha 
and rabbits depend chief 


upon means tha 
song of the 


beasts, 
know is the SOS si 
the piercing child like 


In addition to their vocal powers, ral 
thump the ground when danger threater 
a method of giving warnir which, | 
“ smack’? system of the beaver and 
muskrat, is of \ S 
tidings to tho € S tl 

le Open air above. O yrunt W 
anegry\ 

Deer bark and r first be 
friendly, the second defiant They als 

in The hedgeh sses a horril 
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voice and plenty of it. It takes the 
form of a vicious squall, both plaintive 
forn ) 

he can be 


tickling the 


and menacing. Sometimes 
made to utter this sound by 
palms of his paws with a stick. But, 
like the rest, the hedgehog is normally 
silent; it is only when angry or in pain, 


or when “tickled to death,” that he 
makes use of his vocal powers. 
The otter is next to the fox on the 


scale of intelligence among British wild 
beasts, and doubtless he comes next to 
the fox on the scale of speech. He 
whistles by rapid exhalation to call his 
mate; he clucks like a broody hen when 
caressing her, and when he has made 
a catch which he wishes her to share 
he utters the well-known moorhen call 
of “kerk.” 

Sometimes, when fishing at night 

time, I have tracked down an unfamiliar 
sound to the friendly otter; often, too, 
I have had them all round me as I 
fished, conversing in their own tongue, 
doubtless discussing the strange two- 
legged thing. Like most brave beasts, 
from the grizzly to the badger, the otter 
is silent when in trouble. 

A rat can plaintively or 
amorously or with deadly menace, and 
it is said that by uttering a certain squeal 
he can gather the whole rat community with- 
in hearing to rally to his aid, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, 
so far as one can judge, vocal utterance 
plays a very superficial part in the converse 
f the wild. Words are supplanted by other 
means, and under the given circumstances, 
isually more effective means. Wild beasts 
learn to read each other’s feelings by look- 
ng at each other, just as we do, and if we 
ad no adequate means of speech our 
powers of expression reading would be 
much greater than they are. Wild beasts 
‘each their young by example, which 


squeal 


; , ina 
Way, is by signs, just as the deaf and dumb 
are taught. 

When mother encounters the scent of man 
she bristles and steals away, and ever after 
‘er young, encountering that scent, are 
aware of a strange thrill of fear which 
auses their hair to stand on end as thev 
make tracks elsewhere, Some day they may 
meet man in the flesh, which may be their 
saddest day, or which, quite possibly, 
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** Badgers and Bears advertise their whereabouts 


by stretching themselves to their full height 
and leaving their claw marks on the timber ’ 


may mark the coming of an even greater 
wisdom. 

For their other requirements, the simplest 
expressions suffice their needs. Ambition, 
in the sense we know it, the desire to im- 
prove, does not exist, and so their need for 
verbal expression is cut down enormously 
for a Think how few words 
require if we knew not ambition 
no desire to live when death first calls, no 
building of bridges, no schools, no flags, n 
high and ] 


striving 


start. we 
shoulc 


1 1 
nonouradic 





seats on earth, n 
for riches—nothing, indeed, but 
just to live and love and breed our kind, 
then go as we are bidden! Why should the 
wild folk talk? Retrospect plays no part 
in their lives save in the sense that it is the 
father of wisdom. Their chief task consists 
of avoiding their foes from hour to hour, 
and here actions, rather than words, are 
needed. They have other means of inter- 
communication, which we do not share, 
cording their lives. If we 


to possessed 


* 
noses so delicate 


as theirs, speech would 
be superfluous. 
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By Allan Phillip 


(With photographs by the Author) 


HERE is no county in our land quite 
like Sussex, with its long rolling downs 
and far-flung weald, with the wonder- 
ful green of its hills and the richer green 
of its vales, and the stern chalk barrier 
along the shingle of the coast. Lesser men 
may be pardoned for yielding uncondition- 
ally to its winsomeness when Kipling has 
so fallen under its spell that he could 
Write— 
“God gives all men all earth to ‘ove, 
But since man’s heart is smal. 
Ordains for each one spot shall prove 
Beloved over all. 
Each to his choice, and I rejoice 
rhe lot has fallen to me 
In a fair ground—in a fair ground 
Yea, Sussex by the sea!” 


There are three main features of the land 
‘hat arrest the attention and stir the emo- 
lions of the traveller. The long undula- 
tons, bare and green-carpeted, which are 
the most striking characteristic ol the 
county, its downland; between the north 
- south downs stretches the almost level 
“Suntry of the Weald, richly fertile and 
senerously wooded; while about the mouths 
1664 


of the rivers are the marshy expanses where 
rank and rushes in wild pro- 
fusion, over which the sea-wind sings. 

The poet dwells to-day near the quaint 
little village of Burwash in a secluded val- 
ley, and by the walls of his house flows the 
that has the inspiration of 
inany of his poems and whose waters weave 
their music into the rhythm of his song 

fine old mansion, mas 
It has its story to tell ot 
bygone days. For centuries it has 
stood amid the changing seasons, growing 
more venerable with the years. 

On the “white chalk coast” at Rotting 
dean Rudyard Kipling dwelt before he 
settled at Burwash; but Rottingdean, being 
in close proximity to Brighton and on the 
delightful coast road to Newhaven, became 


grass grow 


stream been 


Katemans is a 
sive and grim. 
three 


ever more and more traversed by tourists, 
and, as they came and went, their attention 
was unfailingly drawn to the poet’s home. 
Curiosity tent and, at times, 
undesirable tat Kipliug withdrew to the 
inland home where the streams oi travellers 
do not come and the spirits of solitude awell 
among the green hills o. peace 


hecar’ so ins! 
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An old farm on the borders of the forest 
near Burwash Weald bore in olden days the 
name of “Pook Hill,” and readers of “ Puck 
of Pook’s Hill” will find many of the places 
mentioned in the story identifiable with the 
slopes and the 
locality. 

The river Dudwell flows through the val- 
ley, bridged now where there were fords 
in former times; but the mill still stands 
and the waters flow as they did in the days 
of “Hal o’ the Draft.” The old rafters, the 
weird attics, the suspicion of rats scamper- 





woods and cottages ol 


ing away into dark recesses, the murmur of 
the water in the gloom beneath, the rotting 
wood of the old mill wheel, the weeds that 
rank and the edge of the 
stream, are all woven in thought and ima 
gination into the charming 


grow wild at 


story, 


It is only to be expected 
that this coast region, with 
its level shore and its soli- 
the 
smugglers of lawless days; 
and again and 
Kipling’s 


tude, was beloved by 


again in 


poems we find 


reference to 
Ways. 


these “oentlemen” and their 


The church at Burwash has much to please 


and interest. Within its walls there is a 
slab of iron which is supposed to be an ex 
ample of the earliest Sussex ironwork: for, 
in spite of its purely agricultural and rural! 
nature, this district was in former days the 
centre of a great and prosperous mining and 


smelting industry. Tron ore abounded about 











The road across the Pevensey Marshes 


Lamberhurst, Maresfield and Penhurst; and 


the ancient Britons were already working Edv 
the mines when the Romans came. ; 
I’arly reference to the industry is found 
in a grant made to Lewes by Henry III to 
tax all iron brought into the town, and th ; 
money so raised was used to repair the town 
walls in the year 1266. 
The vast forests which once covered th 
Weald were despoiled of their trees for chal 
coal for the furnaces. The introduction of 
coal for smelting in the north proved 
severe a competition for the expensive we 
of Sussex, and the industry died a slow an 
natural death. 
East from Burwash stretch the broad Ie 
of the great marshland Here are Romr 
Marsh, Dunge Marsh, Walland Marsh, 
intersected by countless dykes and wate I 





Half-timbered house, 
Pevensey 
Ways, among’ which 
stranger may easily lose | 
self: and up out of this 1 
land stand old towns, tat 
in history and romance, | 
Kipling has cast the gl. 
of his genius ove all. 
In the heart of these watery wastes 
Rve and Winchelsea and Romney, Old and 
New, and the roadways winding from 
to town and village to village are rich u 
an interest as unique as it is alluring. 
Old Winchelsea, once chief among t! | 
Cinque Ports, was in the thirteenth cen 
swallowed up by the sea, and now li 
neath the waves some tl miles from t 


wore, The Winchelsea of to-day, bu 
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Edward I to replace 
the lost town, stood 
on a promontory, and 
the’ waves of the 
Channel washed its 
base, For a hundred 
years it rivalled its 
predecessor in fame 
and maritime honour, 
then the sea reversed 
its methods and, with 
cruel inconsequence, 
drew back from the 
’ and a long, long 
mile, and has washed 
tne piles and walls of 
Winchelsea no more, 

In “ Dymchurc h 
Flit” Kipling trades 
with the peculiari- 
ties of the marsh- 
land; and the winds 
that moan across the waste murmur thei 
refrain in his verse. 

Rye is only two miles from Winchelsea 
along the course of the River Rother; and by 
means of this river it keeps in touch with 
the sea, a fact which has given it its 
present supremacy over its neighbour; yet, 
robbed of its ocean glories, it, too, lives in 
the past, the old-world flavour « linging, like 
the ooze of forgotten seas, about its crumb- 
ling walls and narrow ways. 

Once Rye stood upon an island, sur- 
rounded by the sea. Now the waters 
approach no nearer than two miles from its 
boundaries. Truly the vagaries of the sea 
have been strange in these parts, and ima- 
gination has scope for play about the Isle 
t Oxney, marked on the map six miles in- 
land. 

To the east of Rye is Brookland, whose 
name is suggestive of the watery nature of 
the land, Whether or not the will-o’-the- 
Wisps are to be seen along these bogland 
y be an open question; but the 
marshman’s belief in the supernatural is a 

t, and that belief has its curious phases. 


ay N] 


It runs like a coloured strand through the 
easures of Kipling’s “Brookland Road.’ 
Fairfield lies off the main road on 

Walland Marsh, and 





. Fairfield Church is water-bound 
From Autumn to the Spring.” 
This church is reputed 


| to have weathered 
storms and floods of a thousand years. 
In “Dymchurch Flit” reference is made 


to Bulverhythe 


th 


; but one may search the map 


fo o i+ . ~ e 
tor long without finding a trace of the name, 











Kipling’s home at Burwash—Batemans 


and may still search and fail though one 
learn that it lies half-way between St. 
Leonards and Bexhill. In old times Bulvet 
hvthe held official distinction in relation to 


the Cinque Port of Hastings; but, in the 
long warfare with the encroaching sea and 
the destructive work of time, Bulverhythe 
has surrendered everything but a fragment 
of its church, the ruins of which still stand 
at the roadside. 

It is only to be expected that Pevensey, 
with its old ruined « astle, should find a plac S 
in the works of the poet of Sussex ; and this 
expectation has fulfilment in “The Knight 
of the Joyous Venture” and “Old Men of 
Pevensey.” 

The claim is made on behalf of Pevensey 
that here, on its level beach, William of 
Normandy landed with his army in 1066, 
and the claim has won its way. 

\ll over the grassy downs and the verdure- 
clad plain the spirit of Kipling’s poetry 
lingers, awakening from chalk ridge and 
tufted tree-clump a voice that calls and an 
influence that clings as one treads the yi ld 
ing turf; and in “The Knife and the Naked 
Chalk” we are brought into closest touch 
with nature as she revels in her utmost wild- 
ness on the wind-swept hills, on the wondet 
ful downs that will “cure anything but 
broken necks and hearts.” 

To know Sussex from close and observant 
experience is to find a new meaning in the 
poems of Rudyard Kipling; and to read and 
remember Kipling is to find a fresh interest 
and charm in the weald and downs of Sus- 


sex and its white chalk coast. 











Do People Read the Classics? 


be 
MARIE.HARRISON 


EW bookshops are without shelves 
which give hospitality to the classics. 
Public libraries are devoted mainly 
to the provision of works which are usually 
accepted as “standard.” In every home I 
suppose that at some time or other it is pos 
sible to find two or three little volumes 
written by the famous. 
But how many people whose profession 
is not to write of books read the classics 
for pleasure ? 


What People Read 

At school, ot course, we were compelled 
to study literature. But what happens 
when schooldays are finished? Do people 
really spend their winter evenings or thei 
summer afternoons in the garden reading 
Shakespeare, Macaulay or Meredith for 
pleasure ? 

In spite ot or, rather, as I hope to per- 
suade you, because of all that is written 
about the best books men and women do 
not appear to read them. In London tea 
shops at lunch-time I find young women 
workers reading that fiction generally de 
scribed as light, or looking through their 
daily picture paper; circulating libraries 
are crowded with women choosing new 
novels; dinner discussions are not of old- 
fashioned essayists, but of the latest gym 
nastics of the energetic Sitwells, 

If the classics are read, when and where 
are they read? 

Everywhere, and more especially in the 
North of England, they are read by the 
few, but if the many read them they must 
be read in secret. 


Intellectual Miners 

Lord Haldane once told me how he had 
found in the North of England miners who 
studied with enjovment books that T know 


[ could not read with pleasure These 
were men self-trained, but with highly 
de veloped intellects, and the knew that 


most rare joy, the ta) ro) the holat I env 





them, because I think it must be a great 
refreshment and a great refuge to be abl 
to find the exercise of the mind so engross 


ing that no book is too difficult to be read 
But not many of us have that thirst fo 
intellectual adventure \nd I think it is 


that knowledge of our own limitations th: 
makes so many of us determined that the 
most we can enjoy in reading is a popula 
novel or a fashionable autobiography. 
The attitude towards literature of which 
I complain is the attitude which, beginning 
at school, one finds throughout life. All 
famous books are put int one categol 
and Jabelled with that 


“standard.” Few teachers have been able 


detestable word 


to escape this convention Many men and 
women find it impossible to overcome th 
conviction of their childhood that literature 
is not a part of daily life, but a penance, 
or at the best a lesson. 


Classics as Punishment 
My own first introduction to Milton, f 
instance, was in the form of a punishment 
I was ordered to paraphrase a considerabl 
part of “Paradise Lost,” with the result that 
I disliked it evermore. It was long before 
I could feel any magic in Shakespeare, b 
cause of the prolonged dissection in clas: 


7 


of that delicate and fairvlike play Twelfth 


Night. This experience must have come 
many. It was chance which years afte 
made me acquainted with that lovel 
Shakespearean sonnet which ends 


“But if the while I think on thee, dear friend 
All losses are restored and sorrows end 


It was then, and only then, that I really 
began to appreciate Shakespeare 

As a very little girl I fell in love with 
Matthew Arnold's “Forsaken Merman” 


but the fact that with fifteen or sixteen 


1 
n 


other little girls I was forced to spend mut 


time in learning it by heart came in time 
to destroy its chart for mie 
Perhaps thins are done differently u 


chools to day, but IT think that much ol 
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the suspicion of literature which one finds 
2 educated people may be attributed to 
its mishandling by well-meaning but un- 
imaginative tea¢ hers. 

I remember the sensation caused at school 
when a small child arose and declared that 
che actually disliked the works of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. All of us were shocked. 
It was almost as if she had said that she 
disliked the Bible. The teacher adminis- 
tered a surprised rebuke, and much discom- 
forted the daring little critic retired into 
silence. 

But why should she have been expected 
to like Tennyson? And why should any 
of us to-day be expected to like any “stan- 
dard” writer in particular? 


Things We Ought to Know 

I have read studies of literature in which 
books written during the last three hundred 
vears are discussed with the insinuation that 


the reader has, or ought to have, some 
knowledge of all of them, and that he 
ought to appreciate the whole bunch. This 


type of writing about literature—not the 
more modern and_ intelligent criticism 
which one finds in literary weeklies—is 
enough to scare anyone away from books. 
Yet it is amazingly common. You find this 
attitude in lecturers, in cultured people 
who talk lovingly of people of whom you 
have not even heard, in sermons, and in 
daily newspapers. 


In music, because we are less “edu 
cated” we are more sensible. No one con 
demns you if you confess to greater enjoy 
ment in Italian opera than in a Bach con 
certo. The result of this saner attitude is 
that people are not scared by the classics in 
music; they do not feel that they are ex 
pected to worship Beethoven. The spirit of 
adventure has not been frightened out of 
them, so that at promenade concerts they 
discover that Bach can be infinitely more 
entertaining than Strauss or that some of 
Beethoven is rather dull. Our interest as a 
nation in music is apparently less than it 
is in literature, but it is a more original and 
a more thoughtful interest 

I say apparently, because I believe that 
there is a far larger number of people able 
to enjoy some of the classics in music than 
there is of people able to enjoy the classics 
in literature. 


The Test of Reading 
In reading, the test « 


of education ought 
hot to be an appreciation 


of everything that 
















































time has sealed as great, but an appreciation 
of some of the things that have acquired 
fame through the moving of the years. If 
once it were possible to get into the heads 
of timorous men and women that it is no- 
thing but a polite convention that you must 
like all “standard” literature, surely they 
would be tempted to make discoveries for 
themselves. They might find that although 
Meredith bored them they could delight in 
Hardy; they might explore Dickens with 
disappointment and Thackeray with joy. 
Blake might give them a sense of exquisite 
beauty, and John Masefield might send 
them to sleep. With books, so, surely, it 
is with friends. Those who are fortunate 
find a few friends to last with life; but of 
the multitude there appears, sharp against 
the crowd, one figure whom they take for 
friend. If literature can do this for any 
man or woman it has not failed. 

And that is exactly what reading ought 
to do. The end of all reading ought not 
to be to acquire a huge library, or to be 
widely acquainted with literature of all 
nations, but to find a few books which one 
may keep as friends. I believe that even 
those who love books and own many return, 
when most of their reading is accomplished, 
to the few. People have laughed at the in- 
vitations given by literary weeklies to cele- 
brated people to name _ their half-dozen 
favourite books. “If you were isolated 
from the civilized world, and could have 
with you only six books, what would you 
choose?” That is the type of question often 
put, and it has its value, because it en- 
courages honest thinking, and it encourages, 
too, a sense of proportion. 


Book Loyalty 

One of the best things in life is the loyalty 
of a friend; I think the loyalty of one’s 
chosen books, which have been found afte 
much searching, is almost as wonderful. 
\t the beginning of the war, a_ soldier 
ordered on active service told me that he 
would like me to give him some little book 
to take with him. 

‘What shall it be?” I asked. Instantly 
he replied, “ The Pickwick Papers.” And a 
slender book went through the perils of the 
Mediterranean, into the unbearable summet 
heat of Egypt, into the malaria swamps of 
Macedonia, into hospital in Malta, and so 
home. This man knew who were his friends 
in literature; he was a man who had read 
widely, vet when it came down to a selection 
of one little book which he could take with 
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him through years of war he unhesitatingly 
named it. 

The library of one of the greatest scholars 
I ever knew consisted of a dozen books. He 
had read much of the literature of England, 


France and Germany; he knew his Plato 
and his Virgil. But his library was sur- 
prisingly catholic. It is true that it con- 


tained the Bible and Shakespeare, but the 
short shelf held also a volume of detective 
stories to which, he said, he returned again 
and again when his mind was tired; there 
was a collection of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
essays, “for hope” of Coleridge’s 
poems, “for music”; “Stalky and Co.,” be- 
cause it gave him picture 


some 


s of his long-ago 
boyhood; a collection of essays by a modern 
humorist, “for laughter”; Chesterton’s 
“History of England”; the Essays of Mon- 
taigne, and a couple of natural history books 
and a dictionary. 

By experience 
that these books his best and most 
trusted friends. This was his library, and 
although there were many more books in the 
house they were rarely opened by him, but 
kept in cases for the entertainment of friends. 

In days when tens of hundreds of men 
and women of all ages are passionately 
anxious to be educated it is rather tragic 
that the old conventions of culture should 
remain. Of course, it is evident that people 
who have very little time which they can 
give from a tiring day’s work to reading 
must be guided to some extent by those who 


this scholar had found 


vere 


have read much more. But I should like to 
see literary programmes as varied as 
musical programmes. When at a concert 


you get in one programme the Peer Gynt 
suite, a Beethoven symphony, a selection 
from Sullivan’s tuneful music, a pianoforte 
composition of Debussy, and so on, it is 

ble for everyone to find something that 
responds to an individual note. 


possi 


The Ideal Guide 


3ut the guides of literature are less 
broad-minded than the guides of music. 
The ideal guide would undoubtedly be a 
highly imaginative man or woman who had 
read widely, but who, disliking Hardy in- 
tensely, could yet introduce Hardy to the 
person likely to appreciate him. 

Much of the classical literature, especially 
that of the eighteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, is interesting rather as a 
study than as anything else. Yet to certain 
minds it may be more interesting to study the 
comedy of manners of those days than to 


museum 


read books which can never be merely 
fashioned. 


I} 


People » have a prof 
philosophy of life, who have an unshak 
prescription for the treatment of all em 
gencies, do not appreciate the litera 
which appeals to wistful souls still grop- 
ing for an explanation of the mysteri f 
life. I know people who cannot enjoy Jar 
Austen because of her precise and detai 
descriptions of the manners of her day. B 
give these people the passion of the Bront 


and they are happy. 

Certainly no guide who has any cut-an 
dried plan for educating people ou 
“You 





Shelley becaus 


guide. must read 
do” is as bad as “You must read She 
because you ought to.” The only g 
worth having is th e who, like an 
searching for pictures, can find in an 
writer his essential chi ti 


teristic, and 





the lightest of touches indicate it to tl 
seeker. 
What the Cinema has Done 
I know that some elaborately bound 
and elaborately decorated gift-books, But 
are they ever read? Ought not all 
to be clad in ordinary clothes, meant 
daily wear? I have seen gift-books so |] 
that they could not conveniently be 
ried from one room to another; lyin 
pages uncut on a drawing-room table, 
collected dust, and in time acquired 
venerable old ; ce, | they were yn 
books, without a friend. I like my b 
friends to wear strong, sensible clothir 
they should be printed in fine clear type { 
old eyes to read, ar if bulky by 1 
the art of fine India paper should come 
their aid so as to make them easily hand 
Shakespeare wrote for ordinary pe 
Unquestionably some of the classics 
meant for austere minds, for men 
women whose intellects are minute 
trained. But much of the literature 
the easy critic describes as “high-br 
of divine simplicity; much is of a sent. 
more moving than anything written by M 
\. S. M. Hutchinson; is as exciting as 
blood-curdlinge thriller of the ‘nineties 
classical literature ther to use the 
man’s phrase, “something for everyl 
If modern schools allow children to mak 
their own friends in that great multitude ¢ 
the famous I believe tl in twenty years 
time the farmer’s lad and the town 1 
the busy housewoman and the policeman, 
the actress and the rtist will read the 
classics with pleasure. 
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The Passion 
lower 


UT in Belboro High Street, right 
opposite the old Jacobean Guildhall 
with its statues of Gog and Magog, 

a bitter north-east wind whirled about a 
derelict papel bag like a captive balloon 
escaped from its moorings. Inside the 
London, Central, Shires and Suburban 
Bank, Reginald Fenton, standing before a 
ledger near the window, shivered and said 
softly, “That's me!” 

Five minutes later a door opened to the 
tight of the big public office and the new 
manager—who had taken up duty only three 
days ago—called to his second in command, 

“Fenton!” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“The inspectors are ready to see you.” 

The manager stood waiting. The ac- 
fountant drew himself up to his fullest 
height and took a deep breath as though 
preparing himself to meet a great demand 
upon his reserve power, hesitated just a 
fraction of a second, then strode across the 
floor rapidly, and in passing the cashier—a 
shortish, thinnish, ferrety-faced man with 
eyes much too close together—caught these 
whispered words. 

“Good luck! I hope they'll let you down 
lightly.” 

“You cursed hypocrite. You mean you 
hope they'll break me!” murmured Fenton, 
though the other did not hear him; and 
three seconds later—the door carefully 
closed after him—he was standing in the 
managers room. 

The manager had his back to the mantel- 
piece. In the chair before the desk was a 
cold-looking official from headquarters, and 
a yard or so away from him sat another. 
Both men sat regarding the accountant 
silently for nearly half a minute. Then the 
one at the desk—who was the senior—began 
to deliver sentence. 

“Mr, Fenton, the directors have con- 
sidered your case very carefully.” 

Yes, Mr. Apthorpe.” : 

“And I regret to say that they have 
unanimously arrived at the opinion that 
while the recent inquiries have completely 
freed you from all suspicion of complicity 


A Country-Town Story 
By 
Austin Philips 


in the thefts of the late manager, you—the 
accountant, the second in command—grossl) 
neglected to exercise the dual check, and 
that the way in which you left him alone to 
handle valuable securities and bearer bonds 
was the gravest dereliction of duty.” 

The inspector—formal, unsympathetic, 
possibly even in his bloodless way enjoying 
the exercise of the power to hurt which was 
vested in him—leaned back in his chair and 
put his finger-tips together, looking steadily 
at the handsome, sun-tanned, wind-stung 
face of Reggie Fenton. Then, leaning for- 
ward and gripping his chair-arms, he re 
sumed. 

“The decision is that you be reduced in 
rank and be transferred to another office 
immediately—at half your present salary— 
the balance being applied to meet, in some 
measure, the huge deficits . . . in short, you 
will go to Lemyard as a ledger clerk. You 
will not resume duty here, as we do not 
desire to humiliate you unduly. You will 
go on leave at once... the cashier is 
being promoted to replace you... and you 
will take up your new work ten days hence. 
I am sorry for you, Fenton. But in all the 
circumstances I do not see that we (he 
glanced at his colleague) could possibly re 
commend otherwise or that the directors 
could do other than we have advised them.” 

The speaker nodded dismissal. Reggie 
Fenton—best amateur golfer in the city of 
Murcester, nay, in the whole county— 
needed all his nerve. He made his face a 
mask absolutely, bowed and passed out into 
the general office. 

“What is it?” asked the ferrety-faced 
cashier eagerly, voicing the whole staff's 
curiosity. 

“ Broke, Braddell ! 


to replace me. I’m exiled to Lemvard as 


And you're promoted 


ledger clerk. For heaven’s sake, don’t any 
of you talk to me!” 

The other gasped aloud, made an effort 
to hide his personal ecstasy, failed com- 
pletely and glanced round meaninely at the 
rest of the staf{, who remained silent out 
ot sympathy. Regeie Fenton picked up his 
pen and set about finally clearing up books 
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and papers which already were practically 
clear. 

Twenty minutes later he had finished. Tle 
locked riain drawets, passed the keys to 


got a signature in return for them, 
| 


Bradde 


went to a coat-peg, took down hat and stick 
from them, and then walked towards the 
doors. 


“ (,ood-bye you vople!” he _ called 
Y@y J pco} 


bravely. “I may see you in the town again 
for 


to my rooms a bit later on and look me up, 


before I leave Lemyard. Come along 


any of you, if you want to. But leave me 
quite alone for just a day or two.” 

With that the double doors swung after 
him and he went down the steps into the 
High Street—not like a man in a dreat 
but like one in a high fever before whose 


treacherously and whose 


tongue is dry and whose skin is hot and 
irritable yet feels 


cold. 


eyes things float 


and whose body burns 


sje 

same old thoroughfare— 
the most characteristic 
and atmospheric all the West of Eng 
land. It the man who trod it—going 
up to his rooms on the hill above the ancient 


It was 


still the 


the most be aulitul, 
in 


was 


riverside city—who seemed so absolutely 
altered. In the bank he had put a brave 
face on matters. But outside his very stride 
had diminished. His whole spirit was 
shrunk. 

Till this morning—till, at any rate, the 


discovery of his late manager's defalcations 


Reggie Fenton’s swift promotions, follow 


ing great distinction on active service, had 
been one of the wonders and admirations of 
the ancient city of Belboro 
mand, an accountant at eig 
he had 
shortly 


; 


advancement 


second in ’ 


ht-and-twenty, 
ot his 


adquartet S 101 


been safe fot ott 


an 
and earmarked at h 
Now 


ce own 


more 


_ put it vel 
briefly, he was frankly and simply “ brok« 
3roke! Yes, and the pill was so hori 
bitter because it had no coating of sugai 
there was no secret sense that he had been 
reated unjustly, such as upholds a man 
and makes him happy despite misfortun 
He was broke deservedly and rightly. He 
was broke because of lack of concentration 
through dividing his powers and not unit 
ing them. Always good at games, he had 
eiven way to the very human vanity of let 
ting his love for golf obscure his official 
judement. Urged and deceived bv his late 
manager—whom it was his duty to watch 
and check he had ne¢ le ted necessary pre 


} 


Lutions whi ( 
his position ‘ I 
play in golt compe ns, he 
ely gone away to compete in 
chanipionship at the instan int 
fellow-citizens. He in 
himself most credit: . But he 
ecalled, by urgent 
anager—whom his ow1 
vrmitted to make care 1d s 
paration—fiown to S 
spoil. 
And, falling, Reg 
rible despair—did S 
cause, alas! there VM 
He was engaged—h: I 
for six months now. And ( 
Farlingford knew no ( 
manager of the L.C.S.S. Bank 
sconded. Reggie, in ig1 n ot 
and hoping for the ‘ 
her nothing for feat 
her or tell her more, or less 
But now, as ) s 
ossible course lay open } 
got to break this black 1 
and to otter to cancel th 
Monica would not listen 
her too well and estceme her t 
she, the da ohter i ] 
Servant at the Wa 8) ho, 
with rhe umatism and rel 
‘ Ss | n 1 tc 
upport d by the ( 
uuld be fait! I 
' he n 
he idorec 
‘ nh, I 
' ©. i ne ) 
n Bell , he ha 
oe ee 
penn\ vugl 
her bi ippealin 
cat ealthn 
1¢ slim han 
nd by the i 
ppy, which 1 
comfort he \ 
him indefinite 
Colonies For, | 
passed up the 
ing tl t 
oe ee 
n m I 
! bu f | 
rhe not on! 
erflowin tl 
ye bad et-back 









The thought 


and the restored 


tride out strongly 
hack his 


broad 
h now he 





joyous 


n good truth. 
For he was taking 
in te 
fro 
of 
Visits 


there, 


no bh 


ck as she was 
succession 
eek-end 
been 


she had 


ving to some rela 


at Baymouth. 
He would not spoil 
few hours’ plea 

de 
telling and 
getting the sympathy 


He would 
her 
which he knew she 
Was going to five 
He would tak« 
her hom 
uiterwards, go in 
awh e, and there 
He dressed and 
ut seven. 
the Theat r¢ 


estibule 


nced, caught her 


} 
us colleagues, 


two thousand: 
midnight 





10 


j , Was sitting in the 


| ty 


venty or 
Jay] 


» nraf) 
1 pronhie of 


shouldet . 


were posit! 


iameal, and made 
. 


paration for facing the 


i 


\ : 
Monica was already waiting tor 


hand, 


who had 


and the 
would be all ovel Be Iboro, tl 
f clubs and of d 
Then sudd 

! suddenly he caught 


thirty seats from him, a 


of succeeding, 


‘strength in him, made him 
and fline 


vely 


at having to fight this 
isfortune which would have 
shed a man of lesser fibre 


He reached his room speedily, 


pre 


Mmusi¢ 


Monica 


ya plav that evening, meet 


t 


just 


of 


one 
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[he inspector leaned back in his chair, looking steadily at 


the handsome, sun-tanned face of Reggie Fenton 


ad 


He 


a hurried 


him 


S 


and atte 


greeting they climbed the wide staircase to 


gether and went into their dress-circle seats. 
Phe play was i farce, a rolly king one 
Reggie Fenton sat on, watching it, his face 
Uing, his heart aneuished and his pride 
to the core. In the house he saw two 


1 probably told 


nty men who knew him, who had prob 
abdlv told two hundred who 


would presently 
news of his fate 
rawing-rooms. 

sight of a woman 
dress-circle 


® sOTMe 


small, 


dark gir] with - ' 
'K girl with a beautifully shaped head, 


| ‘e of great fineness and delicacy, and 
n absolutely perfect neck and shoulders 
= eS . : 

le was Rhoda Macfarlane, the only 
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aughter of the managing director of a great 
ocal printing fir Rhoda had been—was 
still, he hoped, a great friend of his, 
though certainly they had been greater 
friends before his engagement to Monica. 
Did she know of his downfall? Yes, she 
must, for the new manager at the L.C.S.S. 


had married a cousin and was actually 
Macfarlanes while the bank 
At dinner that 


Bank 
stavine with the 
house was being redecorated. 

night, had 


question, and the punishment and exile had 


doubtless, Rhoda asked some 


been made known. 


(nd then swiftly—perhaps attracted by his 


caze—Rhoda turned her beautiful head to 
wards him. Her eves, set so widely, met 
his. Thev grew very kind and pitiful, and 


she 
warm sympathy, and then averted her face 
Reggie, hurt vet eladdened, turned 
She, strangely 


gave a smile that was full of genuine, 


again. 


his eves again to Monica. 
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enough, was not looking at the stage, but “But it’s so cold.” 

seemingly at someone who sat lower down, “What about Australia?” 

some seats away. Reggie followed her gaze “Too hot.’ 

and recognized his colleague, the cashier, “New Zealand?’ 

Edward Braddell, who had stepped into his “Too far. I couldn’t leave my peopl 
shoes at the bank. The town was pitifully Reggie Fenton stopped and stared at } 
small, thought Reggie bitterly. The pomegranate mouth was tremblin 

The entr’actes came and went. Reggie with a kind of perverse obstinacy, and |] 
sat on, motionless, afraid to encounter a soul voice was a touch strident—it did go |] 
in the theatre lest his degradation be con- when she was in stress (it was one of 
doled with. When the curtain fell he led things that he had been too loyal 
Monica into the street, looking dead straight to let himself think about when he ret 
in front of him, and hurried her into a taxi, bered them). But not immediate 
though a tram ran straight to her dwelling. — realize that this woman, who had abs 
As it carried them along he said nothing, hurled herself at him a few montl 
and luckily she was as silent as he was. was going to leave what she held a sin 
He did not even embrace her. He did not — ship. 
feel he had a right to until he had broken “You would prefer 1 to stop at | 
his bad news. and go to Lemyard and work hard ¢1 

Her people had gone to bed. The two get promoted?” he said presently. 
sat down to a light supper. At the end “But that might take years and y 
of two or three minutes Reggie put his after what has happened!” 
elbows on the table. “Ves. It might. rs 

“Monica,” he began. “I have some bad _ stopped dead short now, realizing | 
news for you.” mind was working. 

“Bad?” “Then—you think it would be _ best 

“Yes, very. You know about Hardwick _ break it off?” he man l 
and his disappearance.” “Yes, I think so. It’s so uncertain, 

“Yes, Reggie.” it, and banks don’t fo e readily, d 

“Well, listen. Owing to my interests out- ... and I should be a most awful 1 
side the bank, I didn't insist on all the on you... and don’t you think we'd bett 
necessary regulations being carried out in give up the idea of ttin irried ?” 
respect of securities held for customers. I Reggie Fenton st ] ne at | 
trusted him, you see, and I’m being punished _ things in her nature, known long sil 
for it. Just let me tell you everything.” consciously, but never ve ink 

He told her, rising to stride the carpet as__ to himself, leaped up in his mind now 
he did so. Monica listened without moving angrily, impetuously. Then—a man 
a muscle, without even the least little quiver his trouble—he shrugged his shoulders 
of her mouth, which was like a pomegranate. smniled. 

“So that’s it, old thine,” he ended. “I’m “Ves, I think you are right, Mon 
broke in the bank, and I’m not going to is perhaps fairer for future.’ 
Lemvard. I mean to emigrate.” “Thank you, Regi Then that’s sett! 

“Go to the Colonies?” Shall I give vou my rir 

“Ves. I'm a highly trained man. I can “Good gracious, no! Keep it as a ren 
get a job in a bank or in a business, and in brance!” 

a couple of years, with my energy and “Thank vou so much, dear.” The gl 
directness, I shall have hacked my way to blue appealing eve brief, glad fl 
the front again. It’s not so very lone to of cupidity. “ Thank \ , Re 1¢ 
wait, old thing. But, of course, I’m not “Not at all... and it’s m | 
holding you to your promise. I leave you the agony. is it, Monica Vil 
absolutely free, Monica.” Good-bye . . . and the verv best of 

The girl looked at him rather strangely. to you!” 

“Yes. I know that, thank vou. Where The tall Beardslev-like ] gave an 
do vou think of going to? ; cold hand to him to shake. and het 

“South Africa. The Standard Bank would beamed vearninely in; 1 attempt t 
take me.” a sympathy she was quite incapable ol 

“Oh, but I couldn’t bear it ] hate black in< Re ool Fenton hel it a se ond 
men, and South Africa is full of them.” then left the house ir ntlv, striding 

“Then Canada... as an accountant.” foot back to his lodgings 
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Hell fire seemed to go with him. He was 
delivered up now to utter agony. He won- 
lered what Fate had next in store for him. 


His humiliation almost equalled that of Job. 


<je 
He reached home. There he sat in front 
the ice-cold embers, thinking of all he 
had given to Monica, how he had sacrificed 
the chances of a rich marriage with Rhoda 
Macfarlane because this Beardsley girl, this 
Lamia, had looked at him, asking for sym- 
pathy, and because his manly protectiveness 
had impelled him to love and succour a dis- 


ontented woman, who had been swift to 
me to him.in her own black hour and 
swifter to go from him in his. Hours passed. 
At last he became conscious that he was 


chilled to the marrow, not only spiritually 
but physically, and he undressed and got 
into bed. 
But not to 
enawed at his vitals and the little snakes of 
despair ate his heart. Fool, fool! Yes, 
treble fool in his great folly ; he who 
had conquered so young the very citadel of 
success in his profession and had then flung 
away the fruits of victory through careless 
He was broken and alone. 
all? he asked him- 
self. For at eight-and-twenty a man feels 
not 


sleep; for the dogs of remorse 


lack of vigilance. 
Was life worth living at 
degradation keenly, passionately 
realizing that life in its real richness has 
hardly yet begun for him, or the possibilities 
which the future may still hold. 
Suicide! Should He still 
-he half rose to get i 


filled 
s own moral cowardice. 


had his 
t, then flung 
at 
Again he sought 


he? 
automatic 
himself 
h 


sleep. 


again, with horror 


down 


Still more did it elude him. 
up a novel, 
even. 


Taking 
the print 
He got up presently, despairiz and 
beg in to stride the floor. 

And then, just before daylight, the in 
evitable reaction set in: 

He laughed. And he realized that he was 
young, Ar. physically and mentally, highly 
trained and efficient, and that many a man, 
falling as he had fallen, baftled, 
overthrown, had not only recovered the lost 
ground, but had climbed an 


tit 


he could hardly see 


lw 


b) 


S 


beaten, 

\vernus many 
es loftier than that from which Fate had 
Why should not he do 
Surely everything was 
that his w/Z abode. 

He bathed and shaved and wrote letters 
one 


once toppled them. 


as they had done ? 


vet possible 


SO 


ot 


_ f them resigning his bank position. 
That was the first duty which he owed him 


self—not to vo 


go to Lemyard and live in its 


5 
/ 
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petty, narrow atmosphere, suc cumbing to 
environment, growing like, in outlook, to 
those round him, 
filth-rate. 

As he had breakfasted he went 
down town to the shipping agent’s and in- 
To 
study the booklets given him, he went into 
a little café at the back of a big grocer’s, 
quiet, in good taste, and to which he had 
often taken Monica. As he entered he had 
a rude shock, 

She 


getting mediocre, weak and 


soon as 


quired about passages to the Colonies. 


Monica—was sitting there, talking 
closely and intimately with Braddell, who 
had stepped into 


accountant. 


his—Reggie’s—shoes as 
Braddell, he could almost have 
sworn, had hold of her hand. Both saw him 
and started visibly, then they nodded good- 
morning subconsciously and went out hur- 
Fenton of 
having received yet one more thunderbolt 
from Fate. 

Braddell and Monica were au mienx. 
Braddell for some time past had been going 
over to Baymouth for week-ends, and 
Monica—as he had divined now—had known 
when she met him at the theatre that he was 
broke, and the news when he told it 


riedly, Reggie Was aware 


after- 
wards was stale to her, for Braddell must 
seen her at This the 
last straw, surely. put his head in 
his hands. 


have tea-time. was 


Reggie 


Sse 

Half an hour later, restored, renewed, 
made stronger by his many troubles, flung 
his staunch manhood, 
Reggie Fenton left the café, more deter- 
mined than ever to make good, to retrieve 
and advance upon his fortunes. 

Just outside the door he blundered inte 
Rhoda Macfarlane. 

Knowing well that the girl must know of 


back upon own 


his official degradation—was not the new 
bank manager staying with her father? 
he raised his hat quickly and was about to 
hurry past her. But she put her hand on 
his arm. 


and her low 


voice had vials of compassion in it. 


“Reggie,” she said, sweet, 


“Yes!” He stopped still instantly, 
soothed alike by sight and sound against 
his own impetuous volition. 


“I'm so sorry.’ 
“Are your” 


sceptical, which might be forgiven him after 


voice was a touch 





so many disillusions. 

“Ves, of course I am, \nd for poor 
Monica as well ” 
3 
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Reggie laughed aloud. Rhoda stared, 
shocked at his seeming cynicism. 

“Oh, I forgot. You don’t know,” he ex 
plained, noticing her surprise and disap 
proval. “But you needn’t worry about 
Monica. She’s consoled herself!” 

“Consoled herself!” 

“Yes, with Braddell, the cashier, who's 
been given my job as accountant and sub 





manager.’ 

Rhoda gasped. Then her lips primmed 
and her expression grew infinitely con- 
temptuous, 

“The passion flower!’ 
sively. 

“Who’s a passion flower? Monica?” 

“Ww hy >» yes. These Burne Jones cum- 
Beardsley women are always like it. They 


she said impul- 


can't stand cold weather. They have to turn 
their faces to the sunshine. I don’t want to 
be a cat, Reggie. But she never was good 
enough for you.” 

“That’s very nice of you, Rhoda. Perhaps 
she wasn’t. Anyhow, you’re a dear to be so 
sympathetic. It’s awfully, awfully good of 
you!” 

“Not a bit of it. You've had bad luck, 
very. Father thinks so.” 

“Does he?” 

“Yes. I believe he’s written to you, 
Reggie. Well, good-bye for the present. 
Don’t do anything precipitate. Cheerio, and 

aa 


remember that every cloud has its lining! 


Rhoda gripped his hand, smiled at him 
very kindly, and passed down the High 
Street. 

Reggie Fenton stood watching her .. . het 
walk, her figure, her whole self, though so 
small, so vital and full of sympathy. And 
then he swore aloud. 

“You're a fool, Reggie Fenton!” he said 
to himself bitterly. “You saw gold and 
you turned to tinsel and you're punished for 
it. Well, it serves you right!” 

He reached his rooms, still thinking of 
Rhoda—and thinking, too 
kind man, still young 


, of her father—a 
omparatively, who 
had been always very nice to him at the golf 
club and who had shown him considerable 
hospitality, but out of whose path he had 
dropped since that luckless engagement to 
Monica. 

On his table was a letter. He recognized 
the handwriting. It was that of Mr. Mace 
farlane, who had sent sympathy, as Rhoda 
had told him . . sent it spontaneously, 
swiftly, immediately after hearing the news 
last evening. 


He tore it open eagerly and read this 


“My DEAR FENTON,—I am deeply Sorry to 
hear of your ill-luck, especially as I feel in 


part responsible for it, since | urge d you so 
strongly to go in for the amateur golf cham 
pionship, which | am a led to your not 
watching that scamp Hard k as closely 
as you might have done. 1 do hope tha 


things will mend for you speedily. 


“By the way, could you find time to com 


and see me at my office nk you might 
be able to help me out f a difficulty. | 
shall be in to-morrow afternoon.—Yours 


wiepoabtal de “TAMES MACFARLANE,” 


Reggie Fenton read the Cite! and re-Tead 


it, and though disaster and yulation had 
not wrung a tear trom him, his eyes grey 
dim at tais touch of kindness. He called his 


landlady, explained that he was leaving, 


and began to pack a suitcase, meaning t 
run up in the morning to London and se¢ 
the Agents-General of 1] arious Colonies 
and also to call on the tepresentatives of 


certain South Atrican banks Lunch-time 


came, and after it the time hung heavy an 


his spirits began to sink again, and he began 
to feel broken and miserab! He glanced at 
the cloc k. It showed two tv-nve F ec 
ing the need rol act I perative, he 
jumped upon his teet 

He would go and sce M arlane at the 
printing works He had to call on h 
sometime and micht just Ss we ret it ovel 
He caught up hat and stick and set out 

On the way through tl wn several 
people stopped toa k } t he bad news 
Was authenti He nodded, smiled, held 
himself high and kept a ft upper lip and 
always hurried away He reached the grea 
works, built on the riverside, sent in his 
name, and was shown up a f minutes late1 


into James Macfarlane 


‘I'm glad to see vou, Fenton,” said the 
managing director. | I! ny more 
| t eo — luck nd 
about vour troubic was en K, anc 
that’s all there is to it Sit wn now \s 


[ said in mv letter, I rather think you mig 
be able to he p me out a itt lity. 
“And I rathe doubt it, 
ny best anvhow.’ 
The other nodded He vughed _ pre 
lusively and resumed 
\s a matter of fact, Fenton, I am losing 


a aluable member otf my Stall shortly 

Armstrong, the accountant, retiring, and 
I have no one here fit to replace him, and | 
have been thinking of goin tside my staff 
tor someone | mae yuld care 
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“Why, yes. With your great experience 
of accounts and finance you would be in- 
valuable to us. The salary I could offer 
would, of course, be rather higher than that 
which you had until. . 
of ill-fortune as this is a private busi- 
ness and we don’t give pensions like banks 


until your stroke 


do. Now, tell me, what do you think about 
it, Fenton?” 

“Thigk about it, sir? Why, I’d love it. 
I'll take it gladly. It’s really most awfully 
good of you.” 

“Not at all. Mere business. You're a 
highly skilled man, and one bit of ill-luck 

or carelessness—doesn’t mean that you 
have less personality or ability than you had 
this time yesterday, though I do see that the 
bank had to do what it did—you stumbled 
and had to pay the price for it. You accept, 
then? Very well, let’s get things settled. I 
should want you to start immediately, so 
that you can get a thorough insight before 
old Armstrong leaves us.” 

The printer named an excellent salary— 
though not excessive, relatively. Reggie 
Fenton left twenty minutes iater, having 
arranged to attend at nine the following 
morning. 

He felt an entirely new being. 
of being 


The sense 
wanted—here in Belboro—was 
something simply tremendous to him. And 
he realized now that in thinking he was 
done for in this town where everybody knew 
him he had made the most foolish of 
mistakes. 


<Je 


Going back up the High Street, bright- 
eyed now and happy, and with a song upon 
his lips, he turned in at the café where 
he had met Braddell and Monica that morn 
ing. He ordered a cup of coffee and he saw 
the waitress stand and stare at him, for he 
had suddenly laughed right out loud, amused 
beyond measure at the irony of things. 
The “Passion Flower” who had 
face to the sun 


turned her 
Braddell really was rather 
a pale sun if she only knew it, as she would 
presently), what would she say when she 
heard the tidings ? 

How different she—Monica—was from 
Rhoda whom he had treated so foolishly 
and shortsightedly; and with what extra 
ordinary kindness and generosity Rhoda 
had behaved to him... yes 


’ and looking 


into it all, was it not Rhoda whom (such 
pals and confidants as she and her father 
had been always!) he had to thank 
primarily for this perfectly 
stroke of good fortune? 


tremendous 
Ought he not t 
go and see her immediately and tell het 
how grateful he was? He wanted to go... 
wanted to see he 
because she was so sympathetic to hin 


and subconsciously he 


That settled the question. He leaped uy 
forthwith and went. 

Twenty minutes later he was going uy 
the drive to the fine old house which James 
Macfarlane had bought on the outskirts of 
the cathedral city. 

And he observed speedily that someon 
Was sitting on the veranda which ran a 
round it. 

This was a woman, small but formed m 
exquisitely, and with the most beautiful 
shaped head, having wide grey-green eyes 
beneath dark hair, and wearing a dress of 
silver-grey, and 
stockings. 

She rose to greet him. 
her hands. 

“I—I’ve come to thank you,” he 
shakily, his voice breaking in his ha 


silver-grey shoes and 


He caught bot! 


ness as it had never broken in his trouble 
“I owe you everything, Rhoda.” 


“No, not everything.’ And for th 
second time that day her yice, so rich in 
sympathy and understanding, came to his 
ears, sweet and wel t i Is, “Yo 
owe muc h to yourself to what you 1 
before you lost your way in life just ten 
porarily—and something, too, to father 
But to me, nothing Why should you 
Doesn’t one do, gladly, all that one can 
for one’s friends?” 

Regeie nodded vehemently . .. and ar 
swered nothing. But he was aware sud 
denly that mere friendship between h 
ind Rhoda Macfarlane \ ng to f{ 
and merge into methir | er—s f 
thing infinitely bea ind tl his 
whole life was going to be ] er and 
wonderful than it had ever yet been to | 
is its extent and ympa increased 
the stone of misfortune which had _ beet 
dropped into the pool of | existence 
disturb it; and that if on e used his | 
and love as they | uSs¢ and a 
swore secretly that he would use thet 
he was even now pon the eshold of 


great and magnificent career. 
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How Mankind has Harnessed the Elements 


By Olive 


T is probable that when, far back in 
the dim geologic past, our unknown 
ancestor began to make use of sticks 
1 


and stones to supplement his own powers 
a big step was made in his astonishing de- 
velopment from pre-Man to Man, and it 
was then that he first began to gain the 
aastery his fellow that 
time so much more powerful, physically, 
than he. 

And from those days, when he first picked 
up a piece of bone to scratch with in the 
earth or a stone to hurl at an enemy, his 
command over tools and natural forces has 
steadily increased, until we have at length 
al] 


ali 


over beasts—at 


the vast complexity of modern engines 
and machines putting the wonders of fairy- 
land itself to shame. 


A Slow, Laborious Climb 

Compared with the rapid development of 
machinery in the last hundred, or even in 
the last fifty, years, what a slow, laborious 
climb it has been! How many thousands 
of years did Primitive Man spend chipping 
his flint Weapons and quarrying them with 


picks of reindeer horn? How many 
more thousands passed again before he 


learnt to polish those flint axes and arrow- 
heads, working them to such an exquisite 
finish as cannot be equalled by any crafts- 
man to-day ? A hundred thousand years or 
more it may have been that he was content 
With flint and bone before there came the 
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Primitive 


ae 


Hockin 


great discovery of metal, and copper and 
tin were compounded to make those almost 
indestructible weapons of bronze that are 
dug up to-day in old barrows and tombs. 

The Bronze Age brings us almost into 
historic times, at least into realms mythical 
and legendary. The Greeks who fought 
and fell before Troy, Cuchulain the hero and 
Conchobar the High King of ancient Ire- 
land, were still in the age of bronze, so 
were many of the pile-builders in the lakes 
of Switzerland, and all through Europe 
have been found the burial mounds of men 
and chieftains of those times with their 
swords, ornaments, bones, and sometimes 
even scraps of woven clothing. 


The Invaluable Wheel 

3y the time that bronze was the metal 
paramount—say some two to three thousand 
years ago (the period, of course, varying in 
different parts of the world)—wheels, too, 
had been devised. When or how or whom 
by nobody knows, but the invention of the 
wheel must have been another of those 
enormous strides in human progress which 
have led to possibilities and powers beyond 
the wildest dreams of their early discoverers. 

Everywhere to this day, amongst town 
and country people alike, is the wheel the 
of power. The primitive peasant of 
Egypt still raises his water by harnessing 
his ox to the wheel, an horizontal wheel that 
turns an upright one on which revolves an 


basis 
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endless chai 





n of carthenware Down 


one 


pots. 
empty and upside 
down, filling themselves each one as they 
dip in the stream, rising proudly again with 
their it into 
a trough as they swing over the top. Round 
and the and up and down 
go the pots, and still the peasants use this 


they go on side, 


liquid burden and emptying 


round Ox 


goes . 
primitive form of pump, just as their ances 
was made 
This 
is perhaps the earliest known form of cog 
by which one wheel turns another placed at 
a different angle—a system that admits of 
what vast development variation 
our modern machines! 


tors did when the picture writing 


on the tombs thousands of years ago. 


and in 


Harnessing the Streams 
Though this method of drawing water is 
not, so far as I know, seen in England, yet 


the wheel turned by water is known in every 


country that has running streams. Mostly 
it is not used for direct work such as the 
litting of water in pots, but as a tot ol 
power, literally capturing the force of the 
stream and making it avatiable for in’s 
service. Many are the uses to which th 
power can be put once a wheel is set in 


motion, but chief among them, with these 
old country waterwheels, 
of corn into flour. the building two 


great millstones, hewn out of solid rock 


was the grinding 
Inside 
were set one upon the other, the upper one 
revolving and the corn dribbling 
into an opening in its centre, to be crushed 
and ground between the two. 

Before the discovery of the wheel, and 
the knowledge of all that it could do, corn 


slowly 


was crushed, as it still is among primitive 
peoples, by a hand-worked stone in a stone 
basin be 


imagined. with twenty 


a laborious 
But the 
times the weight and force, are turned, with 
out muscular effort on the 
part of man, simply by the revolving of the 
great wheel that booms and thunders in the 
running stream outside. 


process, as 


may 
millstones, 


any whatevet 


Until recent years 
district had local mill, 
and there, after threshing, the farmers took 
their corn, selling the surplus and carting 
back for themselves as many sacks of flow 
as their wives would need for making of 
bread and puddings. 

The old mills may 
the country, but nowhere now 
do they grind the Most have 
beth turned inte farmhoduses, and though 
the and the 1 still be 


Cla kip, 


every watered its 


1] be 
practically 
farmers cotn. 


seen all ove) 


wheel hinery 


may 


used for 


farm pury es 


such as 


cake and maize for cattle, crushing oats f 
lorses, or working, perhaps, a_ revolvir 
aw, the wheat for hut 1 food will be ser 
iWwa\ DN road OF Tali ( ound hiner ye 
by complicated steal llers, Pro 
ibly how as the ect ( one by C 
he old wheels will es and 
shall see them no 1 e. 

In flat, unenclosed suntries, where thy 
vinds sweep unchecked ross the land. 
vind more than water has been harnessed 


to the service of man, and in t 


of Holland and the eastern 


land seen thi 


may still be 
mills that would grind the 


nine water was not to be 
loo, are mostly derelt ote 
tricity are more reliable than 
fittul wind, and with the ext 
wavs coal for the produ 
be carried into alm« eve 
earth. 
Makeshift Methods 
So it may be Lol 
1 for work at ho , on 
steads that are ed ove 
ile ol the n l 
clectri ity alt too ¢ » « 
have recourse to all t of 
ment his own inade te 
most, olf Course, 
able and reliabl 
so, both of whicl 
conceivable ust 
still seen in some 
on the Continent 
monplace custom. n 
of course, the hor is well 
ing at the heavy p 
rows Ol roller, Ve kine the 
earth in- sprin 
thereof in the 
> a pole, he } 
t nd, qdrawine wat 
corn. In Wi 
trom whole milk liste 
ol cre ._ ae irl 
Devonshire he works 
ing the fruit for thi let 
horse and the wheel! W1 
have done without them, all 
from earliest historic time 
When even the horse, | 
be had, mau must need t 
wheels himself Dra\ 
always one of the basic n 
L suppose, he 
and drank, like an 
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The grinding of corn into flour was the use to which watermills were put: modern 
machinery has ousted this primitive method 





The old watermill is more picturesque than useful now 
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woods. Then when he had learnt to make 
earthenware vessels he would dip water 
from the stream and carry it to his hut, or 
rather his women-folk would while he was 
away-hunting. When the land became more 
populated it might not be convenient always 
to make one’s dwelling near a stream, so in 
time he took to digging wells. Then comes 
the wheel again, or rather, at first, just a 
revolving beam. Round the beam, sup 
ported over the well, is wound a rope, and 
at the end of the rope swings the bucket. 
Down it goes into the water, and the man 
or woman winds the handle that is fixed 
to the beam, winding up the rope until the 
bucket with its burden appears at the sur- 
face: a simple though somewhat laborious 
method that was in general use in country 
places before suction pumps came in and 
brought water not only to the door, but inio 
their very houses. Now, indeed, we are not 
content unless water is lifted for us even to 
the upper stories! And the result, incident- 
ally, cf all this saving of labour in our 
everyday affairs is that we must needs invent 
games and gymnastic exercises to keep our 
underworked muscles from deteriorating ! 
So in spite of our much-boasted labour-sav- 
ing devices we are really little better off 
after all. 


Hand-turned Machines 

On farms and holdings too small and 
primitive to run even an oil engine, there 
are hand-turned mills for chaffing hay, 
crushing oats or pulping mangolds and tur- 
nips. Sut how different is the work in 
Switzerland and such mountain countries 
where electricity is easily made from the 


thundering force of the torrents and water 
falls! Instead of a swinging oil lantern 
that seems mere y to deepen the gloom ot 
corners, a turn of a switch floods each stall] 


and building with light. Another switch 


sets the apple mill revolving, another chaffs 
the hay or works the thresher or turns the 
revolving saw, saving the farmer endless 
hours of work and halving his costs of 
labour and haulage. 

So it goes on, as civilization proceeds with 
What shall we 


its labour-saving inventions. 


come to in time, I wonder? Mr. H. G 
Wells and such folk prophesy that all un 
intelligent drudgery, by which they mean 


apparently all manual and physical work 
J 


will eventually be done by machines, leav- 


ing men free to devote themselves to art. 
science or the education of others. But d 
they imagine, one wonders, that machin 
(like those against which the Erewhoner 
revolted) are going to reproduce or creat 
themselves? Someone must make ther 
man must still handle and move them, mak 
place, fit each part—hundreds of hands, 
perhaps, at work on one machine, eacl 
doing his minute share, many of th 
ignorant of what article they are making, 
far more so of how or why or where it 
to be used. To invent and design a machin 
may certainly be a labour of delight and 
intelligence ; but how about the factory hand 
doomed all day to work a machine that cut: 
out, perhaps, just one small nut? 


Dull Drudgery ? 

“Dull conscript of the spade an 
plough!” So Mr. Wells describes tl 
country labourer, dreaming of wh 
machinery will do for hit 
the worst drudgery, to be shut in a gril 
factory, pulling a lever all day long to mak 
one infinitesimal part of a motor-plougl 
to be the ploughman out in the fields, 
horses to manage, the plough to hand 
and balance and readjust at every chan 
of slope and soil, the weather to watch an 
understand and take into ; int, and with 
above all, the interest of knowing what h 





n 





is doing and seeing the results at harves 
time ? 

villag 
craftsmen—the tinsmiths, ironsmiths, boot 
makers, carpenters, thatchers, all of ther 


Fewer and fewer now are the 


} 


skilled men who could take a deli 





well-made article. 

What does the toiler in a Northam; 
boot factory know of the makin of a boot 
The girl in the tin factory who day I 
day and week by week works a machin 
that turns up one side of a tin hox- -what 
the interest of her work compared with tl 
of the tinker who, with an aitist’s pil 
makes a kettle from the start to the finis! 

Labour-saving has its value, but is 1 
indeed an undiluted blessing. “Satan fnas 
some mischief still if we all did ¢ 
share of the necessary jobs in life instead « 
bundling other people into factories to tak 
our labour-savers for us, pt hans we might 
be a healthier and happier race than in th 
enlightened century we can honestly admit 


ourselves to be! 
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Odd, d Jobber 


— | 


ean. KENT 


EN STENT was, as he termed it, “a 
hod jobber.” 

There is not a fortune to be made 
out of odd jobbing in the ancient city of 
Bishopstone, especially if, like Ben, one has 
a mind to follow the thriftless edict of 
Christianity. Truly he never had two coats, 
but on the occasions when he had more than 
a sutticiency of bread and cheese Ben was 
ever ready to give to him that had none. 

So when his prosperous brother in the 
meat market died and left him tenant for 
life of a small cottage five away in 
Denne, the old man felt that his philosophy 
had been justified. Ben’s way of thinking 
was a cheery opportunism: “You never 
know yer luck till the ball stops rollin’.” It 
had served him passably well during a long 
life one step ahead of want. There’s none 
too much margin about odd jobbing. 

The legacy then exemplified Ben’s way of 
thinking in two directions. “’Ere’s pore 
Caleb, worth every penny of five thousand 
pounds an’ a name fer sausages what a king 
might be proud of—an’ ‘can’t enj’y it where 
e lies in St. Alphege graveyard.” Before 
translation Caleb had been in the pork 
butchering. “An’ ’ere’s me what never 
thought to fold me ’ands an’ take off me 
apron, lef without a ’and’s turn to do 
‘cept smoke me pipe an’ watch me garden 
grow!” 


miles 


Life, for its remainder span, would amble 

sily for Ben. There was left only to hoe 
his beans, to feed his chickens and his pig, 
and take his eggs to market. Sometimes he 
would turn in at the Coach and Horses, 
sometimes he would tramp in to Bishop- 
stone to smoke a pipe with the “doctor, 
flr,” swinging pleasantly at sound anchor- 
age at the end of hard voyage. 

“Doctor, sir,” lived at Bishopstone in the 
Cornet’s House , close by St. Dunstan’ s, and 
litle old Ben’ had weeded his paths and 

raked out his gutters ever since he had got 


his stiff knee, which takes us a long way 


back, 





That was on a Saturday evening 1n ae 
mer years and years ago, when St. Mildrec 
school outing, coming back from Whitestall 
found it necessary to stop at the City pei 
on St. Eadhelm’s Hill—doubtless to refresh 
the children. Before the driver of the 
wagonette had blown the froth off the top 
there befell some unknown mischance which 
sent two maddened horses and school chil- 
dren, sixteen of them, tearing down St. 
Eadhelm’s with trailing reins into town and 
grim death for coachman. 

In St. Dunstan’s, folk going in to market 
gasped and thanked God the railway gates 
were open. That was a small mercy. If 
the wagonette won through the level cross- 
ing, it would never clear the narrow arch of 
old Simonsgate. Granting the double 
miracle, there would only have been an end 
more dire among the packed shoppers in St. 
Peter’s. 

But that is where Ben intervened. He'd 
been a great one in his youth at base run- 
ning, a game they used in old days down in 
Brant. Unlike everyone else who tried to 
overtake the runaways, he started ahead of 
them. When the horses reached him his 
pace was nearly as fast as theirs. He caught 
an offside rein with his right hand close 
in under the snaffle. The panicked head 
jerked up, playing terrier and rat with him, 
but he held on, slewing the team across the 
road with a reassuring word in the beast’s 
ear that routed mad God Pan—all in a 
matter of thirty yards. There were a hun 
dred helpers then, every one of them envious 
of Ben’s chance. But Ben himself had been 
helped in to Doctor Fellowes, with a knee 
that would never let him run any more at 
all. 

Fellowes patched him for months, and 
when Ben came for a bill the doctor said in 
his bluff way, “May I howl eternally if I 
take a halfpenny you, and may you 
do so, too, if you go for advice to another 
doctor! I—er—I like heroes, Ben.” 

Fawn Fellowes in those days was a slip 


trom 
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of a girl of six o1 and she liked 
heroes too. 

So for fifteen years Ben got his docioring 
for love, and the doctor’s gutters neve had 
anything the matter with them. There was 


always a cup of tea and ‘a meal for Ben 


seven, 


at the doctor’s. Fellowes had a heart a 
thought too generous for his generation. 
That is why he came to the bad end he 


did, syncope after sitting up all night to 
help a new-comer over the threshold of life. 
A prudent man would have squeezed more 
money out of his patients and died free of 
debt. 

Fawn was twenty-three and inherited the 
doctor’s heart, which after all was the best 
thing the old chap had to leave, also his 
pride. Beyond that there was nothing else 
to inherit. 

So she came, at the end of a couple of 
months, to the doleful expedient of the little 
gum labels. You can find them, the hall- 
mark of tragedy, on any stick of evicted 
domesticity in a second-hand furniture shop, 
little grey gum labels with serrated edges 
like postage stamps, and bearing printed 
numbers, “Lot 253,” the modern version of 
Ichabod. 

I wish you could see her as Ben saw her, 
so slender in her black, so apart, restless in 
the great old easy house. Ireton had slept 
there when he came to Bishopstone a-hunt- 
ing cavaliers, but the man who carved its 
gables had been dead a hundred years in 
Ireton’s day. It was low-browed and full 
of pleasant shadows within and without. 
At the back the climbing stuff made a com 
fortable greenery around the diamond panes 
A place to love and not a place to leave at 
all. 

At the call of calamity Ben had 
back for once to the green baize apron. 


come 
The 
job had got to be done, and it was best to 
get on with it. Also, in a vague way, he 
knew that it was better for him to help 
than a stranger, who might watch the girl’s 
eyes too curiously—a queer 
common man like 


for 
» get into his head. 

“An’ when all’s over an’ done with, missy- 
me-dear, where’ll you go?” he asked at last, 
standing in the dark oak-panelled hall afte1 
the auctioneer’s men had gone. 

“It depends,” said she. 
sale I * 

“Don’t you fret, missy,” broke in 
“’Course, it’s boun’ to be a good sale. 
keep chirpy. 
won,” 


“Dum spiro, spero.” The girl's glance fell 
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notion a 


sen t 


“iH it is a good 





Ben. 
You 
A game's never lost till it’ 


shield with 


on a its motto wrought on on 
of the oaken spandrels of the door. “Whi 
I live I hope,” said she, smiling wanh 
“Tt must have been some forefather of yours 
who lived here and had that motto, Ben.” 

“Lived ’ere?” said Ben “Lived in the 
Cornet’s “Ouse? Coo! That ain’t for the 
likes of Ben Stent. 

It was a good sale Everybody said 


from the auctioneer, who managed to buy 
secretly one or two coveted pieces fol hit 
self, to the jelloid 
ancient 


with the vei 
names who triumphantly 


gentlemen 
practised 
the principle of organized buying as against 
the individual. 


Fawn alone felt that the sale 


Was nol 
that it might have been, but then she didn 
count. At least, what counting § she 
brought her little joy when, in the empty 
echoing house, she conned the dreary aritl 


metic of the auctionecr. 


Messrs. Crow, Crow and Strutt had begge 
to hand her their cheque in conformity wit 
their enclosed statement, which ran as fe 
lows: 

Proceeds of sal £973 16 3 
Less our charge aa Ty 4 
4.951 19 4 
=a 

Against that there were the butcher, 
baker and candlestick-maker, not to mention 
the gentleman from the bank, clamouring 
for a justice which when satisfied left some 
twenty-one pounds between Fawn and th 
wolf, uneasy counting fot fawn, lone an 
startled in winter woodland 

It was good to have Ben b Ben—did 
ever mention that he could never be truste 


to speak the truth Ben had called roun 
early in the morning, making nothing of ¢ 
five-mile tramp from Denne Village, to s¢ 
if she had any of the medicine by her wh 

the doctor used to give him f ‘his tubes 


“And,” went on the old man belligerently, 
“you ain’t ’ad nothin’ to eat 

“J wanted to read my letters before | 
mv breakfast,” Fawn apologized 

“Stuff an’ rubbidge, rumbled Ber 
“Readin’ letters on an empty stummick! 
What'd the old do I'll ’ot a kettle al 
make you some toast, missy-me-dear.” 

And while the kettle wa hotting” Ben 
heard the glad news that Fawn could leav 
Bishopstone free of debt, and no one of her 
former friends need kno vhither she ha 
gone nor to what straits she had come 

“Stuff and rubbidge,.” said Ben with con 
iempt. That common man, as he bustle 











about cook’ng breakfast, betrayed a know- 
ledge of hidden complexes that would have 
a psycho-analyst. The old 
back. 
Its empty rooms were full ot 


done credit to T 
house had got on “missy-me-deat’s 
Ben knew it. 

pictures. He , 
fierce. “Don’t you fret 
about ’as beens, missy- 
me-dear. Wasn't the 
old doctor-sir mertal 
kind to me? I got a 
tidy little place up at 
Denne, an’ I ain't ’ad 4 
ne'er a soul stayin’ in ‘ 


grew 










me ’ouse all me life. 
Thing I’ve dremp 
about, only it’s always 
‘avin’ 


bin above 


someone stayin’ in me 


me, 


ouse. I’d be as proud 
i You 


come along o’ me till 


as Lucy, sir. 


you can turn roun’, 
missy-me-dear, A day’s 
never done till it’s 
over.” 


“Ben,” cried Fawn, 
“vouw're a dear, but | 
couldn’t do it.” 

Ben. Can you fancy 
him standing there 
all lopsided from his 
stiff knee, and wizened, with the 
shrunk chaps twisting themselves into rings 
of wrinkles and the long thin mouth that 
had grinned through so many years at ad 
versity set 


spare 


stern in a 
Ben grew fierce. 

“Ho, couldn't you?” 
“That’s the 


Give, give, 


pretence of bluster 


said he with scorn. 
top to tail. 
give, for everlastin’ a-givin’, an’ 
when a pore old soul what never did them no 
‘arm wants to ‘isself with 
a farthin’, ’e ain't 
No, you couldn’ do it, 


Felloweses from 


comtort ’ 


givin 
back what won't cost ’im 
allowed to, ’e ain't. 
missy, you couldn’! 
“But, Ben, I can't. I'd be a burden.” 
“Ho, youd be a burden!” 
in morose agreement. et 
what my pore brother 


returned Ben 
burden to me, 
‘e’s above me, ’e Is, 
- the pork butchin’—left bevond the dreams 
of aravice, with two rooms upstairs what 
only keeps the place clammy cold ‘cos there 
ain't no one to live in ‘em? I'd never ’ave 
dremp the old doctor-sir's kin’d be so ‘ard 
on me.” 

His logic was as full 
but he looked to haste 
them up. 


of holes as a sieve, 
and anger to cover 
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“The old doctor-sir, ’e’d never ’ave put 
up with that,” said he. “An’ well you know 
it, missy-me-dear. I'll bring roun’ me little 
‘andcart to-morrow to 
‘You come along o’ 





take your bits away. 
me.” 


So Fawn found refuge fawn- 
like in green ways, remote from 
all who knew her. Hardly had 
she through the 


come narrow 





‘Fawn showed them to him. 


‘1 thought you 
might perhaps ask Mr. Goodban to show 


them in his window’ ""—p. 


her calamity, but she had 


pass ot come 
through. The doctor's credit was intact. 
No one in all gossipy Bishopstone could 


cast a slur upon his name or, pitying her 


condition, reflect upon her father’s im- 
providenc e. 

In Denne she was safe. So easy it is to 
hide that no one in Bishopstone knew where 
had She would not suffer that 
anyone to whom she had once been mistress 
of the Cornet’s shou'd offer her the 
ignominy of help. Ben had offered nothing. 
Rather, wrathful pathos he had 
begged an honoured privilege, which is a 
different indeed. To no one 


else, not even to Jack Kenyon, would Fawn 


she gone. 
House 
with a 


very matter 
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have yielded. In the old days Jack had 
been often at the Cornet’s House, though he 
was travelling in Italy in the dark hour 
of her trial. Thus Fate had been unkind 
to him, for there were things which he 
might have said to Fawn before, that she 
could by no means bear to hear now that 
she was flotsam on the slack-water of Ben’s 
little haven, soon inevitably to be whirled 
hapless into the stream. 

She could not stay for ever with the old 





man. Even as it was Ben had to pay fo1 
his tarradiddles. One has always to pay 


for them sooner or later. His estimate of 
the dreams of avarice had been rather too 
With an effort avarice might have 

h better dream, especially when 
the dream had to be stretched to cover the 
expenses of The plain fact is that 
3en didn’t know much about avarice at all. 

That was why, towards Fawn’s third week 
at Denne, the old man decided that he 
couldn’t abide sitting still and never putting 
an apron on. “I’d liever be in jail,” said 
Ben. But he hadn’t noticed it before Fawn’s 
arrival. 

So the loyal old heart bade and the old 
back went forth the hills 
into Bishopstone to bend itself to burdens 
once again, and the old gnarled hands that 
had won so hardly to their little ease set 
themselves anew to the ancient craft of odd 


modest. 
made a n 


two. 


five miles over 


jobbing. It was none so easy. Remember 
Ben’s aim had been to get as near to an 
imitation of the old doctor’s table as he 
might. Above all things, too, Fawn had 
to be kept from the idea that it was any 
strain on his resources. “There’s no need 
for scratchin’.” said Ben; but Ben, vou 
know, was a liar. 

Strangely enough, that very word 
“scratching” gave Fawn an id a. In the 
process of turning round Ben phrased 
it, she had come to the nclusion that het 
only value in the market was to be found 
in the dreary fields of governessing or con 
panionship. That same pride which had 
driven her forth had prevented her from 
falling back upon her Bishopstone friend 
for any sort of reference. Her chances had 
been slight therefore. 

Now, in the old days she had dabbled in 
the art of scratching with a steel point on 
copper to make pictures. Het press, still 
with its label, “Lot so,” had helped to fill 
the old man’s handcart when she moved. 
In the drawer beneath was still a store of 
plates, some unused, some marked with 
odd corners of the old house in delicat 


a | 


wn 


tracery, the chip-carved banisters or the 


leering devils of the Elizabethan gables, 


She mocted the great project to Ben. 

“Ben, I’m going to try and sell some 
of my etchings.” 

“That’s right, missy-me-dear,” said th 
Ever Hopeful. “I shouldn’t wonder if y 


What’s etch 


them to 


in’sf 
“T thought 
lban to sh 


made a fortune. 

Fawn showed 
you might perhaps ask Mr. Go 
them in his You te 
anyone they came from, and |} 
wouldn’t know. Visitors might like to b 
them for souvenirs.” 


window. wouldn’t 


where 


“Like ’em,” said Ben stoutly. “Bless n 
heart alive, they’d swallow ‘em up like tri 
an’ onions!” He turned the sheets in the 
portfolio with delight that Fawn had fo 
something to give her | se. “Why, 
said he, “they're near as pretty as pictu 
p.c.’s if they’d only a dab o’ colour « 
’em.” 

But Ben didn’t know what he was r. 
Thereon began the ordeal o e eyes, eye 
that met his as he came back at ni fre 
whatever odd iobs tl | i b 
forth, hopeful, questioning eyes. “Hi 
you called at Goodban’s, Ben?” 

At first this was a ritual. “Th 
I ’ave, missy-me-dear.” 

“Has he , 

Ben would grin r I “Not t 
tide, miss\ But they n 
do ne'er a_ fort ] luck t 
morrow. A race ain't 1 
the ’orse is past tl : ] 

Why, anythin’ may ’appen!” 

And to-morrow and _to-t and t 
morrow it was the s ll Be I 
back with the hard es ol 
daily toil jingling in h , dre 
open the door and tell of f 
So much he dreaded i hat | 

» whom deceit ‘ t ] hit on 
mean and sordid bt 

Before going home one day | t int 
Goodban’s shop. Tl nts : 
him with the same tal Nothing doin 

sen. They’re pretty little bits, but th 
aon ca the } ) 

\h, aid Ben t “R 
you wouldn’ nd se to me 

“You . The hoy ed h 
curi ly “You | é They 
youl 

“What if they are Ben do: 
gedly. “Reckon I can I like.’ 

Goodban shrugged his shoulders. “It’s 
all ne to me,” he s 4 I 
4 














but it seems a funny way 
of selling things. Which’ll you have?” 
The bargain was concluded. That day 
Ben went home to Denne free of the coward 
shrinking which he had experienced before. 
He had, done up in paper and concealed 
his waistcoat, a couple of the etch- 
but his day’s takings were sixpence 
less, to wit, Goodban’s commission! At 
first sight it might seem as though he had 
paid very little for the privilege of bring- 
ing a gleam of hope into the girl’s pathetic 
eyes: but it must be remembered that the 
money which he had paid for the etchings 
had come from his pocket as his own and, 
depleted by the shopkeeper’s commission, 
had gone back into his pocket as Fawn’s. 


my commission ; 


under 


ings, 


There's no good comes of this dishonest 
juggling with money. 
But Ben did not see disaster. He was 


more buovant than ever, and the variation 


in the ritual seemed to him quite worth 
the price. 
“Did vou have time to look in at Good- 


ban’s, Ben?” 

It was much easier for Ben to grin in 
reply. “That I did, An’ 
what do you think?” 

“He has had an offer for one of the etch- 
ings!” Hope, the eternal spring, had be- 
come a veritable geyser in the girl’s heart. 

“Better’n that.” 

“He has sold 

Ben shook his head merely to delight in 
the little Then he 
grinned, gap-toothed, more sunnily than be- 
fore. “Better’n that, missy-me-dear.” He 
pushed a gnarled deep into his 
trousers pocket and produced a handful of 
change. “He’s sold two, an’ I’ve got the 


missy-me-dear ! 


one! 


momentary cloud. 


hand 


money.” 

Thereon high festival. Here were the 
gates of a happy deliverance out of all 
Fawn’s afflictions. For Fawn 
was truly an artist, with all the tempera- 
mental uncertainty that an artist has. This 
sale justification, a vindication of 
the worth of her work. It was more. It 
was the first step upon a path that would 
lead to firm financial ground. It had cost 
Ben a good deal: but, thinking it over, Ben 
came to the conclusion that it was worth it. 

There he was wrong. 
to be a 


It was more. 


was a 


There was bound 
catch in it somewhere. Ben dis 
covered with the poet what a tangled web 
Wwe weave when first we practise to deceive. 
Also he discovered with the philosopher that 
you can't 


Be 


have and eat it too. 


n, having blewed his earnings on prodi- 


your cake 


/ 
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gal etchings, hadn’t got them to spend. 
“Lor’ bless me soul an’ body,” said Ben, 
“that’s a facer! I'll best kill a chicken!” 

So he did. 

He killed many chickens in the ensuing 
month, for beyond himself there was no eye 
sufficiently appreciative of Fawn’s handi- 
work to help him from time to time to keep 
the brighter light shining in the girl’s eyes. 

Nevertheless Ben stuck to it, whereby he 
had fewer chickens and a bigger art col- 
lection; but, as his etchings were carefully 
hidden within the fly leaves of his family 
Bible, it would seem as though neither he 
nor Fawn could get any joy out of them. 
Yet Fawn got her joy from met seeing them, 
and Ben caught his from her. 

But the logical reader will perceive that 
the position utterly ridiculous. It 
could not go on. 

As a fact, it didn’t. It is to 
be presumed that the angels, having got 
tired of the little comedy, decided to work 
up to a strong and tragic curtain. 

This is about. First Ben, 
putting off his buying of more pictures till 
the last possible day 


Was 


matter of 


how it.came 


so that his ordinary 


earnings might go into the larder, had 


allowed Fawn almost to lapse into despait 


again. There weren’t many more chickens 
left, you had to come 
back with a glad tale from Goodban’s that 


see. He positively 
day. 

His work had been fortunate 
and well remunerated. Up he trotted, ten- 
derly anticipating the renewed joy that he 
Denne when he put his 
hand into his pocket for his daily dole to 
find, not dole at all—but 
ence 


So far good. 


was bringing to 
hole. The differ 
is slight but important. 

In the whole course of his life there had 
been very few occasions when Ben would not 
admit that you never knew your luck till the 
ball But the ball had 
stopped now. Everything was against him. 
He was tired. <A 
tired when he’s walked five miles, weeded 


stopped 


rolling. 
man of sixty-five will be 


a garden for five hours, and has another five 
miles’ walk home. 


he old heart 


But worse than that, was 
tired. The hope eterna! which had kept 
him buoyant through a !ong life, which, 


more than that, had kept buoyant so many 
folk about him, had fled. He dreaded to 
He could no longer bring a re- 
tale. 


ro back. 
assuring The future seemed impos- 
sible. 

Rather fiercely he turned to a young man 
“bre, sity” 


passing by the shop window. t 
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said he 





. beseeching, “’ave 

ver seen prettier pictures?” 

The young man regarded Ben with some 
tprise. “The post cards?” he asked. 
‘Not them,” returned Ben with contempt 

fellers, all white an’ black, in 


painfully you 


“Them other 
the corner.” 
The spectacle of an old working man s 


enthusiastic on one of the subtler forms of 
art struck the stranger as worth studying 

They good,” he admitted 
“What's made you think so much of them?” 


Ben avoided the question. “as 3 


ate quite 
il | 


were 


you, sir,” he said, “I'd go in an’ buy 
some. The cht be gone afore you'd get 
another chan Go in an’ buy some, that’ 


what I'd do. 


It was his last de spe ate throw. He didn’t 
the wait to see 
Ife could only hope that 
kim) with 


wait, he hadn't nerve to 


what happe ned. 
the 
better 


seed sown might provide 


news to bring back to Denne on the 
nvorrow. 

So he trod his five miles home in a com- 
thre iears. Would there 
be better luck to-morrow? Ben, for the first 


began to 


pany of itening 


time in threescore 
doubt it. 

He arrived at last 
tage, opened it and looked in. 


over years, 


at the do 1 of the cot- 


The lamp was lit. Fawn _ stood there 
waiting him, and there was something in 
her attitude that arrested him. Her look, 
as she stood beyond the lamp with the light 


shining on her face, was new. 
had ] 


ne;re Wa \ 
and a curious re 


The pride 


gone. T onder and appeal 
such as 


tenderness 
offered to 


erent 


surely none had evet the odd- 


job man in al } re 


x there was kindness 


and respect in that regard, it made the old 
ian teel guilty. He did not wait for the 
question. He sank his head, and with eves 
upon his gnarled han and his cracked 
hoots shuffling on the boards for all the 
world like a schoolboy caught in crime, “I 
bin to Goodban’s, missy-me-dear,” he 
mumbled. “They ain’t ’ad no luck. Trade’s 
bad, trade is Te-mot Vv per’aps.” 


! I 


Phe was a ] ( ence, during which 
e stayed looking up beseechingly. 

Then the rl put o her hands towards 
him ‘O! Ben,” said she with a break, 
‘T was dusting to-day. I dusted your Bible 
I—I know 

That was th t straw. 

sen plunged a to his chair blindly 


All 
mall 


his effort, so costly in cash—which is a 


thing—and in the essential, vital 


gifts of courage and 


thines and very pi 
[his 
he had put up a 
he girl to conf 


, 
for nothing 


ynce more 


“They're begut 


dear,” he faltere 


And she, she took 


and kneeling besid 


in her soft youn 


} 


“Oh, Ben,” she said, 


the dearest thing 


do, but I had to lea 


is a failure, Ben. 
The 
was spent. 


effort in him, no 


gather trom 1ts | 
force to stave the pan 
re you to do, 1 ss 
ne’er a one 
th pig. 
“Kill Sandy!” 
whv, Ben?” 
E’s all there’s 
1 << me d Can't 
All the na in 
were flocking h 
In a flash the 
T 1 OF ¢ stel 
t | T t t} ft ] 
l I een 
It w n he he 
of the nend 
re ( pered, N 
knockin’ off 
f ( ( n ol 
Vwi h nit I 
jail.” Sudden 
memo1 ther 
( ion Ta I 


wa : 
t is her pri 
o] mn “A 
\ Ben ak 
\ 1 never kn 
Ss rollin 
But who shall 
indandhered th 
Ben shook his 
‘No, missy-me 
oppe | 
But ere was 1 
hadn't 


old man hu 


( S 
1 
i i 
wi 
it 
‘ Y 
\ 
, , 
h <« I 
I he 
heer tl 
1 
ha 
e b 
+} 
+} } 
n had jt 
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rolled up against the cottage door with a 
sharp double knock. 

Ever since she had been at the cottage 
Fawn had avoided Her earlier, 





visitors. 


primitive impulse had become habit. She 
filed into the little dark kitchen and left 
the old man to investigate. He got up 


heavily and opened the door. 
“Ah,” said a voice, “so I’ve found you! 


I thought I would.” 


It was the young man whom Ben had 
accosted outside Goodban’s. 
“Come in,” said Ben  wonderingly. 


“Found me? Found 


‘em, sir?” 





Ah, did you buy 


“Yes,” said the young man rather sternly, 
“TI did. That’s what I’ve come about. 
Goodban says you supply them to him. I 
want to know where you get them from?” 

The purpose and virility and something 
of menace in the young man’s attitude con- 
fused Ben. “’Ow he 
asked. 

The young man placed two prints upon 
the table. “Goodban told me where you 
live. These pictures are drawings of the 
interior of the Cornet’s House. Only the 
lady who lived there could have done them. 
I want to know where she is.” 

In that matter Ben was sworn to silence. 
“What’s it to do with you, sir?” he asked. 

“So much to do with me,” returned Jack 
Kenyon, “that I will give you five pounds 
to tell me.” 

Five pounds was a fortune, but Ben was 
loyal. “Those pictures came out of the 
Cornet’s Ouse,” he admitted. “There 
a sale. Everythin’ was sold hup. 
missy, she’s gone away. 


did you fin’ out?” 


was 
The pore 
There’s no one in 
Bishopstone knows where she is.” 
“Do you know?” asked Jack sharply. 
“Well,” said Ben, scratching his head, 
“I can’t ’zackly say.” 


The young man strode fiercely round the 


table. He took Ben by the shoulder, almost 
shaking him. “Don't dodge,” 

angrily, “don’t wriggle. I’ve 
Bishopstone a fortnight looking everywher. 
for a trace of her. Don’t you understand? 
She may be in want, in need, and I—I was 
I didn’t If money yo 
want, make it ten pounds, fifteen, anything 


he 


Sald 


) 
been back in 


know. it’s 


away. 


to open your obstinate mouth. Great 
heavens! Can’t you see what it means to 
me?” 

3en was dazed by the onslaught. What 


ever the information meant to Jack Kenyon, 


fifteen pounds would mean a lot to Ben 
but still he was und promise to be 
silent. “T don’t know,” he bi gan hesita 
ingly. “I don’t know as I can tell——’ 

But there his defiance was borne down 
superior orders—a low voice from th 
kitchen. “Tell him, Ben!” 

Ben didn’t. He didn’t get the chance 
Jack Kenyon was through the kitchen « 
before the old man could find breath t 
reply ! 

<fo 

So Sandy's life was saved. He lives ir 
honourable retirement at Denne, where the 
housekeeper has to look after him. Ben 
runs to a housekeeper ni because he i 
so often away. Someh y don’t seer 
able to get on without | at the Cornet’s 
House, where a young couple have settle 
in. 

Ben does no work juires an apron, 
but he wouldn’t rather be in jail. 

He enjoys his pipe despite his years. 

Even his length of ¢ brings no regret 
“For why,” says the old fellow, wrinkling 
his chaps; “seems I’ve got ’eaven without 
dyin’ for it. Fancy me livin’ in the Cornet’s 
’Ouse. It just shows, 1 me-dear, you 
never know yer luck till the ball stops 


rollin’.” 
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The Notice-Bcoard 


of Ananias 


HE heart of rural England is studded 
over with notice-boards bearing the 
legend, “ Trespassers will be prose- 
uted,” and many a town-dweller seeking 
the rest and refreshment of the countryside 
has paused sorrowfully at the entrance to 
some sylvan glade or grassy footpath, where 





this warning has confronted him, and won- 
dered whether he dare risk such a perilous 


ending to a happy day. 


Trespassers Prosecuted 
A very slight acquaintance with the law 
would have saved him any further tramp- 
ing, dustily and wearily, along the King’s 
highway and turned him instead, merry and 
whistling, into the luscious softness of the 
forbidden track. To the innocent traveller 
in pursuit of nothing but health and fresh 
air, shadows and sunlight, this menacing 
landlord knows 
knows it—but still the 


ly a farce. The 


threat is on 
it, the policeman 
ld boards stay up and new ones are added, 
just to bluff the British public in its hope- 
less ignorance. 


It is the word “prosecution” that frightens 


the traveller. His mind leaps forward to 
handcuffs, cells, and broad arrows, and his 
\nd yet there 

English law 


jourage faints within him. 


is no such thing known to the 


as a successful prosecution for a trespass 
such as his. 


Is It Criminal ? 

We have in this country two kinds of 
courts: the one lot are called criminal, the 
other civil, 


There is a very wide diiter- 


re betwe | 
ence between them. Putting it quite gener 
ally, the business of the criminal courts is 
‘0 preserve order and discipline, and to 
things that ar 


the community at large. The law 


prevent people Irom doing 


bad for 


and such thin as murder, 


lrunk and disorderly—or 
Dreachnes of the peace—are wrong. If vou 
accused of doing any of these things 
you will be 


7 If you are found euilty you will be 


hanged, imprisoned o1 


burglary, getting ¢ 


ai? 


prosecuted in the criminal 


line d, according to 


About ‘‘ Trespassers’”’ 
By 
A Barrister-at-Law 


the seriousness of the evil things you have 
done.” 

The function of the criminal court is t 
attention is focused on _ the 
sinner; it desires by its treatment of him to 
deter others from being equally misguided ; 
it does not trouble much about the man wh 
has been assaulted, or robbed—except in s 
far as his evidence helps to convict the 
guilty; and any fine inflicted goes, as a 
rule, into the coffers of the State. 

Many respectable people have a perfectly 
well-known horror of appearing in a police- 
court, and the landlord who puts up one 
of these threatening notices is trading on 
that fear—and in many cases successfully. 
The wayfarer turns aside from the tempting 


5 


punish—its 









walk with a sigh. 

And yet if he had gone on, and the land- 
lord had met him while he was trespassing 
on could have been be 





no criminal prose 
gun, for trespass such as his is no crime at 
all. 


The Civil Side 
Now let us turn to the other class of court 
the civil court—and see whether the land- 
lord has any remedy there. The 
courts exist for deciding the rights of one 
Edwin may have 
jilted Angelina—she sues him for breach of 
Jones may have entered into a 
contract with Smith to buy his motor-car, 
Smith can sue Jones 
for breach of agreement. Robinson’s taxi 
cab has collided with Brown’s bicycle and 
smashed it. Robinson  fo1 
damages for negligent driving. All these 
versus citizen B. are 


civil 
citizen against another. 
pronitse. 


and failed to do so. 


Brown sues 


cases of citizen A. 
heard in the civil courts, and result, as a 
rule, in the successful suitor getting a sum 
of money to put in his own pocket out of 
the pocket of the man who has wronged 
him. 

lf Edwin, 
Angelina (before the jilting), does trespass 
in a wood belong ng to Smith, it is open 
Angelina ina 
the county court in s 


while walking out with 


to Smith to sue Edwin and 
civil court—that is, 


small a matter—for damages for trespass 
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But—and this is a very big “but” indeed 

Smith can only recover from Edwin and 
\ngelina a sum of money representing the 
actual damage which he can prove that thes 
! to his wood in their love-sick 
wanderings \nd that, of course, is in 
finitesimal li Mr. Smith should be so ill 
advised as to take out a summons in the 
county court for damages for trespass, it 
would merely give Edwin and Angelina an 
object for another walk. They would go 
as soon as ever they could, hand-in-hand, 
to the county court and solemnly pay in the 
sum of one shilling to covet any damage 
they had done to the wood, together with 
some tiny sum for costs, and Mr. Smith 
would be placed on the horns of a dilemma. 
He could shrug his shoulders and take the 
shilling, with a muttered growl at having 
spent so mui h time to so little pront, or he 
could go on with the case. But if he did, 


have to pay all the costs of the 


he would 
trial after the date when Edwin and 
\ngelina paid in their shilling, unless he 
could prove on oath that they had done 
more than a shilling’s-worth of damage to 
his wood, 

And so it happens that Smith, being fully 
aware of this, never does start civil pro 
ceedings in the county court against anyone 
for such an innocent trespass. 


What He Can Do 

The question then arises as to whethet 
poor Smith is absolutely without remedy. 
\s a matter of fact, the only thing he can 
do is to meet Edwin and Angelina face to 
face, warn them that they are trespassing, 
and request them to get off his land by the 
shortest available route. Then they ar 
, and at once. If they re 
fuse, Mr. Smith may then remove them by 
» Smith 
must be exceedingly careful to use no un 


bound to comply 
force, if necessary; but even so 


necessary force, tor if he should so far for 
get himself Edwin and Angelina could sum 
mons him for assault. 

So that in future, with this knowledge to 
aid them, the lovers will be able to laugh 
at the not board and risk the chances of 


a little excite ment 


Up to this point I have only been dea] 
with the law « esp: app 
innocent count wall But a 
caution now | ry. If 
hould come a a not ard 
* Mushroon lt } 
treat it witl reate espect For 
trespass 1n spite « # find \ 
self in a_ police . espassing 
land where mushroo tivated 
punishable otience, and dina 
bility entail a fine a as a 
undignified appearance before — th 
bench. 

And there is anothe point al 
“Mushrooms” law w is not 
humour. A farme 
mushrooms extensive re he 
this notice and ! TY \ 1 n 
streneth of it if vou tre Pro 
scatters a handful of er the gt 
once a year he is he have satisfie 
requirements of the law to be a “cult 

You must also treat notices of 


companies about trespass on thew 


prop 
with infinite caution (heir warnings 
put up for the safet he public andr 
be obeyed. Otherwise police-court sur 
mons and a fine will soon bring you to you 


senses. 


Tne Game Question 


It is hardly necessary to add that a cou 
try walk enlivened by trespass in pu 
of game is not an “innocent” proceeding : 
all. Any such diversion is likely to 
to the most serious “criminal” trouble 

It is verv, verv seldom, if ever, that tl 


old-time notice, “Man-traps and_= sprin 

guns here,” is to be seen in Eng!and now 
There Was a perio vhen these ad abolical 
instruments did Li ncealed in grass an 
in woods as a deterrent to trespassers, and 


provided notice of their existence was given, 
I 


they were not illegal! ) about a ceniury 
ago a law was passed prohibiting them alt 
gether, and yet the boa containing the 
warning lingered on it I part- of the 
country for fifty \ more 

Doubtless they too served their purpost 


to bluff the ienor 
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Unknown Heroes 


en Who Have . 


oved the World 


ROTE Shakespeare : 


All the world’s a stage, 
and women merely 


Whether we look at the big stage of his- 
torv or the smaller stage within a theatre's 
‘a6 , 1 ° — 
walls, we allow the , if they 
be clever players, to claim most of our 
attention. We forget the labours of the 


} 


leading actors 





nlavwrig! 
playwrig! 
ducer; to the scene shifters we give not so 
That is only natural. 


vt and the anxieties of the pro- 


much as a thought. 
It is the play which we are out to see. 
But the play—analyse it; in nine cases out 
ten the whole story will be found to 
hinge on the words or actions of some 
minor character. Yet the latter’s entrance 
and exit we hardly notice. 


A “Famous” Chemis: 

In the late years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while the people of France were play- 
ing their great tragedy “The Terror,’’ 
among those who perished obscurely on the 
stage was a certain Antoine Lavoisier. 


” dis- 


Carlyle, in his “French Revolution, 
missed Lavoisier in a few lines. 

“ Lavoi- 
sier, famed Chemist, shall die and not live: 
Chemist 


“Death pauses not,’’ he wrote. 


Lavoisier was Farmer-General 
Lavoisier too, and now ‘all the Farmers 


General are ai 





rested’; all, and shall give 


an account of tl 





ir moneys and incomings; 


and die for ‘ putting water in the tobacco’ 
they sold. Lavoisier b gged for a fort 
night more of life, to finish some experi 
ments: but ‘ the Republic does not need 
such’: the axe must do its work.” 

Carly c levoted many pages to Louis 
XVI. Yet who was the more important, 
hustorically the chemist the king?) The 
former unquestionably It has been wel! 


said that until we re “A early that “the 


gravest crime of the French Revolution 


Was ee ¢ 4 
#5 Not the execution of the Kine, but the 
evecution of Lavyoisic i. there is no figh 
n } 7 
*Casure Of values. 

AVOisier’s contribution to history, to the 


Story of hn ] ] ] 
; * AUMan Gevelopment, was not only 


greater t! . rxTTD A 
ervater than Louis XVI's; it was greater 


|. A. Brendon, B.A.., 
F.R.Hist.S. 


even than Napoleon’s. The Corsican threw 
the world into disorder. Lavoisier helped 
to order it, to show mankind the road to 
advancement; he laid a large part of the 
foundation on which rests the structure of 
modern science. 


Statesmen and Inventors 

Statesmen and politicians think they rule 
the world. Others share this illusion. So 
statesmen and politicians continue to draw 
big salaries from their respective public 
treasuries and to waste a great deal of their 
own time, and ours, on party manceuvrings 
and personal vituperation. Meanwhile, the 
men who really rule the world, who really 
are directing the human race to its ultimate 
destiny—-the men who invent things, and 
and do things—quietly pursue 


make things, ° 
their several ways. In many cases they 
seek neither fame nor riches. Often we 
never even hear of them. 

Who invented the wheel? We know no 
his name, where he lived, or when. But 
have not we of to-day reason to be more 
grateful to him than to William the Con- 
queror or to Queen Elizabeth for anythin 
they may have done for us? 

King George III, curiously enough, saw 
a glimmering of this truth. “Farme 
George,’’ obstinate and unreceptive of new 
ideas, lived when scientific endeavour was 
still in its infancy. Yet he remarked on 
‘I spend money on war be 
ause it is necessary; to spend it on science, 
that is pleasant to me. This object costs 1 
tears; it is an honour to humanity.’ 


me oc casion : 


In the early years of the nineteenth 
entury Britain suddenly became, without 
t rival, the wealthiest, most prosperou 
country in the world. Why? We hav 
been told the reasons times without numbe1 
Because of her geographical position 
hecause her command of the sea enabled 
ver to carry the bulk of Europe's trad 
because of the high quality and variety 
her manufactures 


Is her eeographical position realiy more 


favourable than that of some of her ne 


bours, than that of France or Spain? He 
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coast line is longer only in proportion to 
her size; unlike Germany and other Conti- 
nental states, she has no navigable rivers, 
no system of canals. 

The command of tl 4 
not in itself suffice to explain her sudden 


1€ seas 


again, does 


and dramatic rise to commercial pre- 
eminence. The Dutch at one time held 
command of the seas. So, too, in turn 


did the Spaniards and the Portuguese. On 


the whole it profited them but little. 


Where the French Excel 

Perhaps we may frankly acknowledge the 
genius of the British people, their bold- 
ness, their industry, their stubborn inde- 
pendence. We must, however, as frankly 
confess that as adepts in the practical arts 


they have always lagged far behind the 
versatile, imaginative French. Whence, 
then, their larger measure of success? 
Why, in the nineteenth century, did they 


become, man for man, much richer than 
their neighbours across the Channel? 

Of course: because of the mineral wealth 
which lay in the soil of their land—the 
iron and the coal. 

But had not that mineral wealth always 
been there? 


In the year 1700 Europe _ produced 
100,000 tons of iron. To this total Britain 
contributed 12,000 tons. A little more than 


a century later, Britain alone produced 
400,000 tons. That a very remarkable 
fact; as a race we may justly be proud of 


is 


it. But how did it come about? 

It came about simply because there at 
last arose in Britain a man who saw th 
relation between iron and coal, who 
devised a means of using coal for smelt 


ing, and who, incidentally, thereby made 
possible the textile in of Ar is 
and Hargreaves and the steam engines of 
Watt and Stephenson. 

That man’s 
Thousands and 
people there must 
who have never even heard of it. That is 
a very strange reflection. Think of all the 
intimate details that have been published 


entions kwright 


name 
hundreds 


was Abraham Darby. 


of thousands of 
the British Isl 


1 
pe 


in 


’ 


republished, and then published again, 
concerning the doings of, say, King 
Charles I1., who did remarkably little that 
would not have been just as well left un- 
done. What has been published concern- 


ing Abraham Darby? 

We 
and methods, but very litt 
Surely a full biography, 


know somethin about his ICeSse 


pr 


the man. 


i@ about 
only it 


could be 








written, of this Birmingham apprentice 
migrated to Bristol, t e set up on 
own, and made a fortune for his cour 
if not for himself, would be found 1 
interest and instruction 

And who was the man » rendered 
extraction from | le 
1914, when the sweet-tooth was called 
to contribute substantially to the c 
war, which devastated the beet fiel 9 
could be sold almost S y € 
verbial dirt. One « : 
be cheap again. Even with 
price, let us grate 
that “mute, inglorious Mi ’ 
‘Cromwell guilt 
blood,’’ who first successfully squeezed 
beet. 

There was a time when every | 
holder in Britain kept s in 
vide his family with thé t food 
man must have. Say had to 
bees to-day. Life 


how could I be 


living. And 
all their industry ar 
‘. 


from the grime and asonry of o 


cities ? 


The Inventor of Matches 
A of England d rist 
small way of busin I John 
Stockt 
did 


north 


of 


He 


n-on-Tees, { gave 
this less than entury ago 
John Walker 1 
s for a sh I Jut what a 
factor to humanity he w It w 

intolerable nuisance 1 y ill to use f 


and steel ev y time 


ynsi 
philanthropists and « 
worthy men, no 


absurd, e: 


appily we no n 


once 


that 





rho 
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MEN WHO HAVE MOVED THE WORLD 





leper, bell in hand, crying “Unclean! 
Unclean!’? to warn those not stricken to 
rive him a wide berth. Science and sanita- 
tion, we say, have made this sorry state of 
affairs impossible. That is true. Almost 
as much of the credit, however, belongs to 
the soap-maker as to the doctor. 

William Harrison, in his “Description of 
England,” published in 1577, says that, 
even in the palmy days of Queen Eliza- 


beth, good soap, which we now look on as 


a necessity, was a luxury few could afford. 
Clothes, he tells us, had to be washed, 
when they were washed at all, with cow 
dung, nettles, hemlock and refuse. soap, 
“than which there is none more unkindly 
savour.” 

We can accept Harrison’s word for it. 
\Ve can understand why our ancestors 
rarely changed their underclothing and 
their bedding, also their strong aversion to 
bathing. But what a heavy price they had 
to pay, particularly in populous areas, for 
the privilege of indulging that aversion, 
and for the necessity which forced them, 
in winter time, often to consume insufti- 
ciently pickled food. 


A True Friend 

Edmund Carré, who demonstrated the 
principle of refrigeration about 1860, was 
me of the truest friends whom suffering 
humanity has ever had. Scurvy and its 
kindred ills are horrid afflictions. 

In 1700 there were fewer than six millions 
of men, women and children in England 
and Wales. Then Abraham Darby set in 
motion machinery which gave employment 
tomany more workers. By 1800 the popula- 
tion had grown to nine millions. By 1860 
it had grown to 21 millions. This amazing 
rate of expansion, moreover, was being still 
maintained, 

Thus a new problem was introduced into 
the social life of Britain—the great food 
question, Vast towns had now sprung up 
where lately had stood hamlets and sleepy 
lages. How were perishable foods—fish, 
milk and so forth—to be preserved for 
distribution in these busy 
population ? , 


centres of 


Townsmen of to-day accept as a matter 
of course the organization which unfail- 
ingly brings their daily bread to their 
loors. That organization really is one of 
the most remarkable of man’s achievements, 
and for its smooth w rking it depends 
entirely on refrigerating 


sy stems, 


and cold-storage 


What a pity it is then, you may say, that 
the refrigerator was ever invented; with a 
less dense population and with smaller 
towns Britain would be a much happier 
land. That argument misses the point. 
Towns had already become big when the 
refrigerator was invented. 

The refrigerator saved millions of people 
from starvation. 

The feeding of a country is not merely 
a question of distribution; it is also a ques- 
tion of supply. During the first half of the 
nineteenth century Britain suddenly ceased 
to be self-supporting. Bread she could 
easily get. The virgin acres of the New 
World offered her all the grain she needed, 
as much as her ships could carry. But 
meat—that was another and more difficult 
matter. 

Between 1800 and 1850 population in- 
creased twofold. The demand for meat, 
however, increased fourfold. Townfolk 
require more meat than countryfolk. 
Britain could not satisfy the demands of 
her town population. ‘The price of meat 
rose and rose. In 1865 famine threatened 
the land. 

That this grim spectre might be expelled, 
live beasts were imported from America. 
The sufferings these poor creatures had to 
endure on the voyage did little to relieve 
the sufferings of man. The cost of import- 
ing live beasts is very great. This cost had 
to be transferred to their flesh. Few people 
could afford to pay it. 

Then recourse was had to the invention 
f Edmund Carré. In 1880 the good ship 
Strathleven steamed up the Thames with a 
full cargo of frozen carcasses of mutton 
which had come all the way from Aus- 
tralia. The meat was in excellent condi- 
tion, and it sold in Smithfield Market at 
sixpence a pound, 


Compared with happenings such as this, 
the shiftings of governments and_ the 
verbiage of politicians are of trivial his- 


torical importance. 


Who Made Democracy ? 

Many and many are the hours we must 
all have spent at school, and since, study- 
ing the growth of democratic institutions. 
We all know something of the intricate 
process by whic h, in the words of Tennyson, 
“Freedom slowly broadens down from prece- 
dent to precedent But how did it all 
begin? Who made democracy possible ? 

Roger Bacon was the father of modern 
Not Francis Bacon, the man 


democracy. 
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who did not write the plays of William dominated the field of battle, foot s 
Shakespeare, but Roger Bacon, the learned in those days counted for little. Cr 
Franciscan friar who, charged with being showed that one sturdy peasant armed 
a dealer in magic, spent a large part of his a musket was more than a match for ar 
long life (1214-94) dodging the persecution . horseman, however valiant, however n 
of the Church. the blood that flowed in his veins. Po 
Roger Bacon discovered that by mixing passed into the hands of the people 
saltpetre, sulphur and charcoal in certain Caxton, when he sect up his printing pres 
proportions, and under certain conditions, at Westminster in 1476, had placed w 
an explosive substance could be produced. the reach of the ps that kn 
That explosive substance we call gun without which power is useless. Then, 
powder, Gunpowder made democracy the nineteenth century, came the tele; 
possible. With the invention of the telegraph, d 
cracy became a fact Or ] 
Gunpowder tocracy ruled our land, then a ki 
“History,” it has been written, “is a parliament; sow it is mtvalied } 
tangle of mysterious threads of which the elusive voice of publ pinion. 
most important may be the least observed.”’ 
Here is a striking case in point. The Power of the Press 
King Edward III is said to have used Benjamin Disraeli saw this last 
cannons at the battle of Crecy in 1346. An coming long befor 
old chronicler has told us they “threw little ‘Coningsby’ he wrot “An « 
iron balls and frightened the horses.’’ nation recoils from 
Probably, too, they frightened the men who of what is called representati 
tired them. Cannons call for skilful mak- Your House of Commons, t] s al 
ing. Early pieces of ordnance burst as often all other powers in the S$ 
as not. James II of Scotland was killed by probability fall more rapid than 
the bursting of one of his guns at the siege Public opinion has a m 
of Roxburgh in 1470. comprehensive, a m efi 
Gunpowder also calls for careful making. ts utterance than ; | . 
Unless the ingredients are mixed in exactly hosen The printing 
the right proportions, the resultant com- duties of the sovereign, pries 
pound is apt not to do what is required of Parliament. It controls, it educates 
it. Roger Bacon had been dead for a long discusses.”’ 
time before the medieval manufacturer The argument of le can 
learned to make reliable powder. It was exemplified ad infinitu ud nat 
only then that this explosive substance Enough has already been said E 
became a decisive factor in history. a line of thought which, perhaps, des¢ 
Hitherto, tighting had been the chief consideration. 
occupation of all save the peasant and The Spirit of the Years, in Thon 
artisan class. Nobles delighted to build for Hardy's “The Dynasts, vs, speaking 
themselves great stone castles, and from Napoleon : 
these strongholds to wage war one upon 
another and upon their king. Such Men as thou, who wade acros — 
To reduce a stone fortress with such siege Fo make an <P », : oe we rt tg 
: 5 Are in the elementa 
weapons as a medieval armoury could pro Like meanest insects o1 t leay 
duce was a very formidable undertaking But incidents and g1 f earth’ f g 
When, however, the king could advance a ie the bra ee ee ” 
with a few cannons against a rebellious aati Satara 
baron, and just batter down his castle walls, Yet could a dra .1 luce a 
war as a sport lost many of its former which Michael F lay, who show 
attractions. Nobles gave up the practice of | how to harness elect s service, al 
building castles, and took to living in Napoleon Bor iparte l 
pleasant country houses as peace-lovin \ h the lat 
ventlefolk. The result, in Brita n, was the ne former \t 1 1 
rise of the Tudor monar« hy lone; it is \ 
But gunpowder was a weapon whicl tradition. One 
humble folk could use as effectively and  cmploy a new standa 
easily as kings. Once armed knights had human greatness. 
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HE nightingale is one of the many 
British birds who exquisitely repay any 
real attempt to make their -acquaint- 
ance. But the attempt must be very, very 
real, for the nightingale is as intelligent as 





ing, but only by chance will any but a 
friend see the songster, 


re is shy. He pertectly discriminates be- 
tween the casual passer-by and the tried, 
familiar friend. The passer-by may hear A Curious Fact 
the song, for no nightingale can help sing- Once, however, a nightingale knows you 
he is as sociable as a robin, and a 
curious fact is that he hands down his 
knowledge from one generation to 
another. I know a bird-lover who has 
only to enter a certain little wood 
every spring for a nightingale to meet 
him and welcome him with a song 
He has done this for many years, and 
the only explanation is that the parents 
have told their childfen about him, 
and the children, long-legged babies 
who could not fly, have remembered 
him when they returned the following 
spring. 

The bird likes copses and thickets 
and small woods, near damp meadows 
or streams, where the undergrowth of 
briar and nettles and brambles is 
thick and close. In this country the 
nest is always built near the ground, 
either among the herbage or in a bush. 
The nest in the photograph was com 
pletely hidden in a tangle of nettle 
and brambles and long grass. It 
measured ten inches across, and was 
entirely composed of dead oak leaves, 
most of them skeletonized and lacy 
The centre was a deep cup, lined with 





fine root-fibres, grasses and hair, and 


The white cross marks the position of the the wind aS it contained were of a 
hidden nest beautiful olive-brown colour. 
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A Red-letter Day our inborn instinct of being pleasant 





To find a nightingale’s nest is a red-letter policemen prevented us from deluging him 





day in a naturalist’s summer, and to photo with plain speaking each time he appeared, 
graph one calls for very special celebrations. There were also two small children, of th 
The finding is usually a matter of chance—the stolid, peasant type, who crept noiseless 
sort of chance that overtakes the persistent through the hedge and suddenly appeared, 
searcher—but the photographing is an affair like wood goblins, between us and the nest 
of careful preparation mixed with unquench One wore a sunbonnet ind the other red 
able optimism; that, at least, has been my check knicke rs; doubtless they had 
experience. things on as well, but these were outstan 
Nightingales, though amongst the shyest Ing Teatures. Only their interest in the | 
of birds, have a curious liking for mankind. | prevented them from seeing the nest 
I have known one pair build in a thick, but a foot or so behind ther 
brambly old hedge on the outskirts of a “Run along home,” I said gently. 
wood, close to the roadside. This increased not teel particularly gentle, tor the 
a thousandfold the usual photographic dith had fled into the bushes; but I did fe 
liy \ ne 
\ e on ) 
n ( aq sun 
\\ ¢ 
I n 
We not n 
whe pia Cl 
Knicke 
Is lere a she 
¢ neerpread 
iske till gently 
diy " it 
same ent producil 
ence 
They don’t sell g 
The nightingale’s nest with five olive-brown eggs in it * verbread. said Su 
1 ynne but the ¢ 
culties, for everyone who passed wanted to lovely sugar biscuits! 
know what we were doing. We had fixed “Then go and buy some,” I said. 
up the hide inside the wood, as inconspicu And they went, departing noiseless 
ously as possible, hut several sharp eyes the same hole in the hedg« 
caught sight of us, and, though the wood These were our worst interrupters tl 
Was private, the owners of many of them dav. The male bird wa singing ali t 
took the trouble to climb the stile and stroll time, and his son drew ne or two peor 
lingeringly past us l;ach time anyone did to the hedge to listen to him, but the bush 
this we had to turn the lens in anothet were so impenetrably thick that they nm 
direction, so that the secret of the nest saw him; they only heard his song 
should remain our own, There was a police He sang uninterrupted m an 
man who was surely endowed with more branch a yard above our heads, thougl 
than a legitimate share of natural curiosity never came to the nest Jut the hen Db 
Ot course, it was his bu-ine to notice any eon overcame her feat F Creeping 
thing strange, and so, of course, he noticed through the leaves at the back, she w 
: But, having noticed u , having atts tand on the edge of the nest a moment 
fied himself that we belonged to the in tare at us, as if wondering what in t 
offensive and harmless set of human beings world we were doing The next mol 
known as nature photographers, he should he would bend down. turn the ¢ ; 
have passed on and left us in peace. Only then quietly step into the nest. Her litt 
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that the hide was nothing 


me to be afraid of. 

d. Incidentally he settled 
he for us a debated question 
ly as to whether the male 
d, bird ever does help in the 
st. incubation of the eggs. 
ed If he had come to the 
er nest with the sole inten- 
d- tion of allaying the feais 
de of his mate, then he 


would not have stayed 
long. As it was, he sat 
on the eggs for about 











ds twenty minutes, quite as 
at “He sat there for about twenty minutes, steadfastly and if he were in the habit 
calmly doing his duty ” of doing so. 
As he sat there he gave 
es round head, appearing just above the top us a good opportunity, too, of com- 
of the nest, was one of the prettiest things paring him with his mate. The two 
ig I ever saw. sexes are very much alike; almost ex 
et It will be noticed that in the picture of actly alike. The colour of the plumage 
this bird at the head of this article there is similar, and the only difference seems to 
is no perch over the nest, and this is a be that the feathers of the male are held 
b proof that the birds were exceedingly tame a littlke more tightly and more closely. 
and friendly. On another oceasion when This difference ts fairly well shown in two 
y- we were photographing nightingales the of the photographs.) She nestled down very 
k hen was very timid. The nest was built comfortably in the nest when she finally 
in the very darkest and quietest part of the came, but he remained always upright and 
In wood, and we had to tie back the branches on the alert. 
2) before we could photograph it. The male His staying on the nest certainly encour- 
I | bird did not seem to mind our doing this. aged her. She came creeping up behind, 
1d | He went on singing quite close to the and, hearing her, he got up and left the 
he hide, occasionally disappearing into the nest, beginning to sing again almost at 
1g bushes where his mate was hiding and trying once. She came nearer and hopped up on 
) hustle her back on to the eggs. But she the branch. Thre shutter snapped—and she 
n- would not go. He sang, sweetly, clearly disappeared. Apparently she had been ter- 
ne and encouragingly, but she did not like the ribly frightened, but, in reality, I believe 
Hi idea of sitting out in the 
pen. So we fixed a 
ramble branch over the 
ry nest for a perch, hoping 





this would bring her. He 


a saw it at once and came 
1e immediately, We had no 
le ime to snap him as he 
PS stood on the brane h, sO 
I quickly did he pop down 


Into the nest. But, in the 
nest, he sat so quietly and 


e confidently that there was 
d no difficulty in obtaining a 
i} splendid pic ture of him 
a He sat there for about 
twenty minutes, — stead 


a and calmly doine 
is duty, and showing hi 
| timid mate that there was 
teally no harm in us and 





The hen bird on the nest. Compare this with the pre- 
ceding photograph of the male, and it will be seen that 
Is, his plumage is very tight, while hers is loose and fluffy 
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**She stood upright on the branch, looking straight 


” 


at us 


she was only startled, for she came back 


almost at once. This time she_ hardly 
glanced at the hide; all her concern was 
for her precious eggs. She was quickly 
gaining confidence, and another snapshot 


we obtained showed her standing upright on 
the branch, looking straight at us. 

Even the branch and | 
had to refix it, her first fear of us did not 


when slipped, 


come back. She had accepted us as friends, 
or at least as quite harmless acquaintances. 
She sat on the edge of the nest, completely 
at her ease. 

Neither unprotected nest 
presence after this to 
She stopped to turn the eggs, and, in doing 
this, her head was quite hidden. 
of the nest was so deep the eggs were in- 
until Then, 
when she had turned and arranged them to 


the 


seemed 


nor our 


trouble her. 


The cup 


visible one went quite close. 


her liking, she settled down on them. So 
thoroughly did she settle down that we 
could hardly get her to move. But the 


chance was too good to be lost, and we very 
much wanted her to change her position 
and give us another picture. So we clicked 
the shutter and tapped the tripod legs and 
talked to her. But she sat on, watching us 
but refusing to believe that there was any 
harm in us. At last left the hide 
went up to her. Then slowly she scrambled 
on to the edge of the nest and stood there, 


’ 


we and 
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under the tree 
looked very mu 


all 


were hatched out of the « 


few 


am afraid the 
discovered 
that disreputable 


over, 


her feet wide 


apart, lookin 


us with an expression that was 


almost bored. Very literally 
she asked us to leave her 

peace. And that is just what y 
did. Carefully we unfasten 


the branches and rearranged t 
foliage so that she and the x 
The n 


loge 


were quite hidden. 
gathered 


left 


oul 


things 
the 


wood, 


and 


and ne 


mate, overhead in the oak 


sang farewell to 
This 

last sig 

weeks 


us. 
Was not, howevei 
ht of the birds, \ 
later we Ca 
again, this time n 
we had no amer; with 
found them at hor 
young on 
nesting-plac a 

sound, like a mel 
yvreeted us 1! I the 
and, looking up, we sav 
neat, sli ittle figure 

male bird, his feat 


close a isu QO) a 


not believe that thes 


1 do 


weeks earlier ; the Kked too your 


first batch of eges hi 


and stole 


ees collectors. 


** Slowly she scrambled to the edge o! 


the nest, and stood there... 


she aske 
: ee 
us to leave her in peace 


1es 








at 
Vas 


lly 
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THINGS THAT MATTER, 


by Rev Arthur Pringle 


Our Own 
Business 





J 








talk in 
matter,” 


S we come to turn of those 
“things that each stands 
out with its own importance, making 

us realize the part it plays in our lives and 
outlook; but the thing we are now going to 
talk about has some claim to be regarded as 
the most important of all. For, when all is 
said and done, our own business is what 
matters most to ourselves, and, as we ought 
never to forget, it is the channel through 
which we “matter” to other people. Creeds, 
questions, schemes of social re- 
the things that come under our 


problems, 
form—all 
ken—bring us back at last to the one great 
practical point, namely, what is their re- 
lation to ws, how do they touch the 
particular work we are in the world to do? 
There is a Meaning in it 

It is worth while to pause a moment to 
I am 
not prepared with any cut-and-dried theory 
of “vocation,’’ and it is wisdom to confess 
our ignoran¢ e as to God's purpose concern- 
ing the countless millions of human beings 
born into this world. But I am certain of 
me thing : we shall not make the truest use 
ot our brief span on earth unless we set to 
work as though there were some meaning in 
it all. Whatever our work happens to be, 
and no matter how insignificant or negligible 
our lives appear according to ordinary 
standards, the only way to keep zest and 
inspiration is to believe that, somehow or 
other, what we are and what we do counts 
= the great sum of things. Unless we really 
feel that, there is nothing much really worth 
living for. 


see where this last phrase leads us. 


An Overwhelming Contrast 

But, of course, it is easy enough to lay 
that down as something we should all like 
to believe; the point is, how to persuade our- 
selves that it is credible. This month, at 
all events, [ want to approach it from what 
is pethaps a rather unaccustomed angle 
Which may help us to see it in a helpful 


a 
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light. What, I suppose, troubles most of 
us is the tremendous contrast between the 
bigness of the world and all its happenings 
and the puny littleness of our contribution 
to it all. 

And never was this contrast more over- 
whelming than it is to-day, when even the 
most leisured and enterprising amongst us 
can only keep pace with the merest fraction 
of what is going on. Upheavals, revolu- 
tions, discoveries and inventions that mean 
the readjustment of great tracts of life, 
changes in belief and custom that seem to 
cut to the root of things—what is our re- 
lation to all this? And when we contem- 
the that still need to be 
righted, the urgent work waiting to be done, 
what is our share, where can we best make 
our influence tell ? 


plate wrongs 


What Can I Do? 
It is a question to which you and I and, 
indeed, every self-respecting person must 


demand an answer. For these times in 
which we are living are, with all their 
difficulty and danger, wonderful, and in 


braver. and finer moments we shall be 
thankful that we have a share in them. It 
is something to wake up morning 
literally not knowing what the day may 
bring forth, to feel that the dawn is laden 
And to start 
on the daily tramp not as those who are 
familiar with every inch of the road, but 
knowing that each bend of the road may 
spring the unexpected on us. This may 
make us a little afraid, but does not the 
exhilaration and make up for 
the fear? Yes, it is a wholesome moral 
tonic to live in a when the 
strongest sometimes catch their breath, and 
all but the hopelessly flippant have a new 
sense of the wonder and reach of life. 

And, braced by the tonic, we shall each of 
us, as I have said, imsist on an answer to 
the question, “Here, amid all this happen- 
How can I link it with the 


our 


each 


with freshness and surprise. 


expectancy 


day even 


ings, is my life. 
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eternal movement, how most surely can 1 
help the good and hinder the bad? ” There 
is no better way of putting the answer than 
in the mind your own 
business, “stick to your last,’ 
your particular job. Whatever is going on 
around you, answer the immediate call that 
comes to you, “do the thing that’s nearest.” 

This, I know, must sound strange to ears 
to attend 
e in campaigns of 





colloquial form, 


carry on with 


accustomed to persistent urgings 
conferences 
every des ription. 
societies, and the initials through which they 


and engag 


We live in a day when 


announce themselves, are bewildering in 
their variety; nor am I suggesting that we 
should turn a deaf ear to these appeals. 


On the contrary, it is the plain duty of every 
Christian to be as public-spirited as possible, 
and, so far as lies in his power, to throw his 
weight those 
who are fighting for righteousness and pro 


into active fellowship with 


gress. No one ought to contemplate many 
of the prevalent individual and social con- 
ditions without discontent 
resolute determination to improve them. 
And, certainly, no counsel is truly religious 
that discourages an enterprising outlook and 


grave and a 


an adventurous spirit. 


A Fixed Part 


Yet, when all is said, the part that most of 


us are able to play in the great drama of 
history is pretty well fixed and limited. 
Sooner or later, in a vivid uncanny way 


that no words can convey, each of us comes 
up against this limitation and fixity in his 
life. 
and our opportunity. going to 
do with it? We “take it 
lying down,’’ so making the worst of it 
and letting it make the worst of us. Or we 
can accept it bravely and determine to make 
the best of it; and if we 
most kind to oursel\ 
to our fellows. 


There, lor good ol ill, is Our sphere 
What are we 


can, ot coul ae. 


do this we shall be 
es and of 


most service 

As you write it or read it this may seem 
simple enough, but, as most of us have 
found by experience, it is 
difficult to put 
part of everyday life. Ev ryone must learn 
the lesson for himself and in his Way; 


but there are certain things that all of us 


uncommonly 


into practice and make it 


own 


whatever our < 


helpful to bear in mind. 


rcumstances, will find it 


Special Difficulties in all Jobs 


There is, for instance, the plain fact that 
all positions and callings have their own 


special lifficulties; and it is because the 


’ 


forget this that so many people fail in stea 


work and perseverance, and roll unprof 


ably trom place to pl ( It would 


revelation, one-quarter ludicrous, but tl 


quarters tragic, to know how many position 


tasks abandoned in 


il 


are thrown up and 
course of a year by people who allow 


content to drive them into hurried chang 
only to find that things are no bett 
sometimes infinitely worse. As thoug 
this imperfect world, there could be 
community or calling without mor: 


' 


cipline of one kind or another! 


The readers of these articles inch 
a few ministers: and it is worth wl 
marking that they, of all men, should 
allow depression or irritation, or disconter 
with circumstance, to have an undue 
fluence on peo 


to have to f this kir 


thing in their own lives that they like t 
thei A 
and stick to their guns. 


them. Che 


ple they pre 
face so h ¢ I 
spiritual leaders face life with s 
Preachers const: 
fretting for ideal conditions are not mu 
good to men and wome 
day to what is often a 


to say monotonous, actua 





The Wrong Sort of Discontent 
Then, too, should these words be r 
to 1 ake 


any young people with their way 


let them be warned in time not to jeopar¢ } 


their careers and contribute to their 
misery by the wrong sort of discontent 
There is someone at the same desl 
counter whose company uncongenial 


manager with whom it is 
that 
hard to put up with. Nev 


caithcult to get or 


this o1 unpleasant thing whi 


ertheless 


be best to stay where vou are: fora 


difficulties are apt to reappear in one st} 


or another, and you mav easily go tart! 





and fare worse. In this connexion it is we 


to take to heart Emerson’s reminder tl 


every ship is apt to em romantic ¢2 
the one weareon. Not that there are no lim 
to acquiescence, or thi 
the spirit be tamed out of you; only t 
be on your guard against a petty impati 
ready unsettlement whicl 


and a too 


£o dead against \ 


happiness. 


And supposing our troubles and 
culties are such that we could not chan 
them even if we would, supposing they 
long to that burden of sickness or sorrow 


trial of kind that every man has 


any 
carry for himself—what ther Stick to 
work and make the best things we! 























But it 
will greatly help us to r member that very 


for there is nothing else to be done. 


few perhaps none, in fact, of the people 
ve know are without some such burden of 
their own. 

\ smiling face and a cheerful demeanour 
{ten belie some hidden trial, some tragedy 
never spoken of. Just as we are envying 
some person for his blissful immunity from 
pain or care, there is a momentary lifting 
§ the veil, and we learn atresh the futility 


Dr. John Wat 


f judging by appearances. 
son used to say, “Be pitiful; every man is 
fighting a hard battle.” And a companion 
exhortation might well go with it: “Be of 
good cheer, for what others are doing you 
an do.” 

Kingsley strikes a human note which finds 
a response in us all when he tells us how his 
best help in fighting temptation was to fix 
his mind on another man like himself who 
had faced the same enemy and conquered it. 
\nd on every side there are people no 
better than 
circumstances are fully as hard as ours, and 


stronger or ourselves whose 
who yet are making splendid use of then 
lives. And if they, why not we? 


The Worthy Way 

It may, indeed, often seem as if no one 
ould have temptation hard as 
ours, a round of duties quite so dreary, a 


quite so 


ite quite so uninspiring. 
atastrophe, in thinking 
ent or 
singular, 


But that way lies 
that in tempera 

excuse we are 
“There hath no temptation taken 
you but such as is common to man.” 


circumstance ol 


Every 
something to 
arry, something to fight, something to put 
ip with, 


me, 1f we only knew, has 


(nd the worthy Way is not to run 
in vain quest of a field where there is no 
battle, but to fight where we stand. 

Looked at in this way, minding our own 
business—in the big and worthy sense I have 


indicated- becomes a brave and possible 
thing, morally bracing for us all to attempt. 
: 

But there is still more in it, for in 


. nine 
ses out of ten it 


marks out the way in 
which we can best do our share in making 
the world better. Other Ways and means 
may be more exciting and spectacular, but 
in the long run it is the quiet faithful doing 


t Our own work that counts for 
make our 


. most. To 


own home 


. a better and happier 
Place to live in, to make out religion tell in 
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our daily work, to illumine the common 
routine with kindly 
futile pebbles these seem against the 
broken! Yet 
these are the things that gradually tell and 
at last win. 
and-ready fashion, the way of reform and 


thoughtfulness—what 
tiny 
that has to be 


rock of evil 


Putting it in homely rough- 


progress would soon be clear if every man 
would sweep the path outside his own house. 


Making Our Contribution to Life 
Reflection on this their lives 
will, I hope, bring stimulus and comfort to 
many of my None of us cares to 
feel “out of things,” to let great 
happen on every hand and not have some 
share in them. Yet, as we have seen, there 


aspect ol 


readers. 


events 


is, for most of us, no getting away from the 
limitation and fixity of our circumstances, 
So it is the more heartening to discover that 
in and through these very circumstances we 
contribution to the 


can make our best 


world’s larger life. Unless we are abnormal 


“super” men and women it is not easy to go 
on performing duties that mean nothing and 
lead nowhere. But this 

that I 


view of “our own 


business” have suggested gives to 
every life, however obscure, a larger horizon 
perspective. It lifts 
shoulders the burden of in- 
significance, and makes us feel that things 
are worth while; and this, } 


golden key to happy and fruitful living 


<Se 


and a fine from our 


paraly sing 


after all, is the 


The Quotation 
1 wonder why it is 


that we are not all 
kinder than we are. How much the world 
needs it. How easily it ts done, how im- 
stantaneously it acts, how 


1lox 


back, for 


infallihly it ts 
remembered, superabundantly it pays 


itself there 7s 220 debtor 7” the 
as love. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 
sje 
THE PRAYER. 

RACIOUS Father, from the beginning to 

the end make our lives fresh and hopeful 
with the thought that our lovalties and duties and 
kindnesses are as stones in the building of the 
great temple of man’s redemption, of which 
Christ Himself is the chief corner-stone. May 
it lighten every step of the way to know that 
in the faithful doing of our own work we are 
His companions and sharers in the hastening 
of His kingdom, 


honourabl 


worded So 
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The Door 
Ajar 


URSES have the laughable habit of 
washing people like babies, so, hav- 
ing been put through the ordeal, 

the patients, were still inclined to be chee 
ful when the collected for a 
chat before the ward fire. 


we, 


nurses stolen 

It was a splendid fire, and the girls were 
full of laughter, and chaffing remarks were 
bandied Jokes the 
Vari d with joke S at one another's 


about. at and with 


patie nts, 


expense, and the little meeting broke up 
after an hilarious failure to say correctly, 
“She was a thistle sifter and had a sieve 


of sifted thistles” 
Night nurses came on duty, settled claims 
for drinks and other 


and other phrases as wise. 


commented 
on the patients and the weather, and finally, 


necessaries, 


with a cheery word, put out the lights, leav- 
ing the occupants of the beds opportunity of 


finding, or failing to find, sleep, as thei 
condition permitted 
It all ve 


mental and prosaic. 


was ry practical, very unsenti 
made 


startled 


F lames a shadowy variety on walls 


and ceiling ; 
and I 


wheels, a 


drifted idly towards sleep, 
whirl of 
notor stopped at the door below. 


was when, with a 


There were steps, voices, quick question and 
quick reply, and then the careful tread of 
those who aarried a burden into the ope rat 
ing theatre. I to what was 


atoot, but beyond the movements of nurses 


longed know 
about the house there was nothing to note. 

Gradually the 
ether 


faint, chokine odour of 


and chloroform came 


to my nostrils, 
almost sickening one with its reminiscent 
fume. 

I remembered the little arena downsmirs 
where the common enemy was so often 
routed by the men who give both day and 
night service, and the women who are so 
poorly paid, and wondered if the victory 
would still be theirs 

Outside the city sounds rose. The blasts 
of a steamer’s siren sounded as she slipped 
into the river current and down with the 
tide to sea. 

Qurte suddenly a great awareness came 
upon me, a shade of fear, a beating of the 
heart Nothing was there, vet I was afraid. 
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A Hospital Story 
By 
K. E. Archer 


Would I ring, just to hear a voice? But 
that was poor sport, and I waited. 

As I watched the firelit shadows a fig 
grew, a mistiness which realized a womat 


young with dark plaits hanging, her han 


tight clasped before a mother’s breasts 
Weariness had stolen the outh from | 
Tace. 

Wearily she passed into the glow of tl 


and beyond it very slowly 
to 


held her back, but gradually out of the d 


firelight 


seemed strain against a weight whicl 


ness came two clasping hands, 


wrinegin 


gether, interlacing, changing a man 


hands. What prayer, what entreaty they « 
pressed, what striving against fate; th 
seemed to grip my heart, and with all 


their € 


might I implored that 


prevail. Jut still the figure moved on, 
From the beseeching hands came a 
of red-shot mist encircling the woman 
high as the heart, hindering her progres 
a light was on her tired face. I joined 
petition to that of the praying hands, 
still the mother moved and the light 


brighter on her face 


At last the hands unclasped, the e1 
palms turned upward in renunciation, 
mist became a golden veil and _ the g 


grew brighter. Then it slowly died, 
a door had closed and 


With my 


Taded 


vision 


face wet with tears I lay a lor 





time, and infant dawn became young da 
the noises of the workaday world rose aga 
outside 
Inside, tea trays clattered, dispellin 
thought of the intangible, and the nee 
the body came first. | 
With the advent of soap and water and | 
brisk nurse unsentimentally determine: 
cleanliness, it seemed absurd to speak of 


experience, and I held my peace But late 
a paper was brought to me 
others, “At St. Marv’s Home, 


John Enniman, a son,” and I remember 
that “trailing clouds of glory do we co 
—but I dare not speal houghts of 
love-shot mist, and the clinging hands, an 
the door ajar, for no one will believe 


ex ept you. 
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THE PRICE OF A SMILE 


A Night in Birmingham 
RECENTLY had occasion to spend a 
night at Thanks, I 
suppose, to the competition, the journey 
from the metropolis to 


Birmingham. 


sirmingham is a 
I went up by 
the L.M.S. (when shall we get used to these 
new names? “L.M.S.” always represents 
“London Missionary Society” to but 
now we must recognize the good old*North 
Western and the Midland under these 
initials). The journey from Euston to New 
Street was accomplished in two hours. The 
return journey I did by Great Western, and 
the time was the same. I might almost say 
that the journey was too easy. I had a meal 
in the train, and found myself in Birming- 


most easy and pleasant affair. 


me, 


ham at eight o'clock in the evening with 
nothing to do. 


The Cheerless Hours 

Are all cities as cheerless as Birmingham 
after the shops have closed in the evening ? 
One should not put the question that way, 
lor many cities | have been to are far more 
desolate. Still 


any provincial town must 


be rathet 


cheerless to the stranger in the 
darkness and with nothing to do. I wan- 
dered about the streets a while, but the 
night was cold, and after half an hour's 


tramp, 1 began to look to see what attractions 
the city offered the wayfarer. I found that 
the theatres began at 7 There were 
many cinemas open, but, as far as I could 


aR, 


see, all offered undistinguished American 
plays for the amusement. of British 
audiences. Why must the British public 
almost invariably have to look at cheap 
American films, I wonder? One admits 


that the tec hnical side of these exhibits is 
Wonderfully good, and that there is every 
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evidence of prodigious expense in their pro- 
duction, yet they represent phases of life 
quite foreign to us, and they are mostly 
stupidly sentimental, boring and sometimes 
vulgar. The British films almost always 


possess character, intelligence, soul. Why, 
then, must British people have to go to 


America for their films? 
But this is a digression. 


What is a “ Revue” ? 

I found, in addition to the cinemas, there 
were one or two popular establishments 
running “revues.” 


Now I had, so far as my memory goes, 
” 


never seen a “revue. I suppose that the 
chief reason for this is that I have never 
particularly wanted to. The “revue,” I 


understand, is the modern successor of the 
“music-hall.” Its 
far as one gathers from the papers, is its 


chief characteristic, as 


title, generally a catch phrase of two words 
which means nothing at all; only, one is 
informed, a great deal depends on the pre- 
cise pulling power of the particular phrase 
employed. For instance, if the producers 
Ho! Ho! they might 
lose money on it, but if they described it as 
At /t Again! it might bring in thousands 
of pounds to the lucky authors. Neither 
phrase, though, need have anything to do 
with the “play.” 


called the “play” 


Now, I admit to a fondness for a really 


good play. Time was, in common with 
many other “Puritans,” when on principle 
I never went to a theatre. Since then I 
think that the Christian attitude to the 
theatre has changed considerably. I still 


remember the vivid impression left on my 
mind by my first play, which happened to 
be Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. 1 


have since 
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then seen some plays that have been better 
than a Whilst, 
can sce good thrilling plays, 


dozen sermons. then, one 


why trouble 
about “revues” ? 
this occasion I 


duly 


Anyhow, on 
money and 


paid my 
was admitted to. see 
- — — The audience, I found, 
consisted mostly of ordinary, decent, middle 
class and working people. 
that 
afford two four-shilling seats for a two-hours 
entertainment. For eight 


could get a couple of decent books, or for 


I was surprised 


many couples, obviously poor, could 


shillings one 


about twice that one whole year’s subscrip- 
The 


and every seat in the house 


tion to a circulating library. fact re 
mains, however- 


was taken. 


A Weird Assortment 

How shall I describe the “revue”? 
There 
plot, but it was merely a thin thread on 
which the many scenes were hung together 
and so thin that none but the keen observer 
would notice it. 
scenes, many of them exceedingly beautiful, 
all of them varied. 
pretty 


Well, 


I can’t, so shall give it up. was a 


There were a great many 


There was music, there 
were 


girls who appeared and re 
bewildering 
costumes, them, I am bound to 
admit, scanty. There little 


girl who had none too much on, and seemed 


appeared in a variety of 
some ol 
was one poor 
to feel it; but for the most part both players 


and audience seemed ious of 


thing unusual in that direction. 


uncons any- 
There was 
the usual stage costermonger (was Hamp- 
stead Heath ever as picturesque as the stage 
and there was the 
Why is it that on 
the stage the clergyman is always a pitiable, 
weak-kneed object of ridicule? On _ the 
films, on the contrary, he is a big-souled 
fellow kneels down in the mud of a 
Western city and converts two or 
fire-eating cowboys per film.) 


would have us believe ?), 
usual stage clergyman. 


who 
three 
There was a 
topical reference to American prohibition. 
(W hy is it that only one side of the case— 


the ridiculous side—is always presented to 


us in this country?) Other things there 
were, but I have forgotten them, 
I came away rather puzzled. Why is thi 


place—and hundreds like it up and down 


the country—crowded twice nightly by 
ordinary decent folk who, apparently, can 
hardly afford to pay for the luxury? What 


is the attraction? 


The only conclusion I could come to is 


that the producers have so far successfully 
probed the mentality of their patrons as to 


give them just as much food for the eye an 


the car as is necessary to interest the 
without the slightest tax on brain or heart 
They spend thousands of pounds to prod 

a smile. The mind is not taxed to rememb 
the characters or the plot. The heart is n 
touched by the sufferings or good fortune 
the people represented, The 


utterly unlike real life 


scenes are 
chan 
allusion shall recall unpleasant memories | 


that no 


the patrons. Even the elaborate and cost] 


scenes are not left on sufficiently long 

leave the least chance of the eve becomin 
wearied of their magnificence Chang 
quick change, variety, movement, sumpt 
ousness, a feast of colour, lightness. brio} 


. » Nig ; g 
and once again 


ness, variety—these seer 
be the ingredients that 1 
in the effort to produce a passing smile n 


expense has been spared. 


Contrasts 


Next morning I took a tramcar throug] 
mean streets out to Moseley. And here agair 
I had an experience I have never had 
before. Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have in th 

and othet } 


many cities, what 


“Ever Open Door,” and in my curiosity to 
know what this could really mean I alighted 
from the tram and begged admission. 
I spent a couple of hours at the “Ever 
Door” at 
the 
entertainment the 


Open Birmingham 


evitably contrast from the 


nivht hefore 


presente 


itself. Each of these institutions represent 
“life” of some sort, and both of them, | 
venture to think, “life itterly unreal to tl 


majority of us. The beautiful marble pala 

ot paint 
tasies to the ordinary 
ragged little urchins « 


' f 


and canvas are mere 
man and woman. T! 
f the 


equall unreal to a 


unkempt 


<lums, 


and destitute, are 


decent men and women. Indeed, one some 
how had the notion that “slums” wer 
abolished and that all unfortunate out 

works wete under a generous Socialist 


) 
Government, living comfortably on 
‘ dole.” 

But the 


the marble palaces are 


unfortunate thing is 


but floments of the 


brain, there does still seem to exist in this 


land of ours a degree of squalor, poverty 
misery that some of us comfortable peop 
would regard as incredible 

I was shown into a roo ith thirteen 
fourteen boys and rirls, the histories ol 


whom I was presently en htened about 
There were two poor hitthe irls of nine and 
thirteen. The vounger of these was foun 
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wandering by a policeman in a neighbour- 
‘no town. The child had alighted from a 
mo 

tram and seemed to have nowhere to go. 


When questioned, she said: “Please, sir, 
my mother gave me away, and I have lost 
the man she gave me to.” Incredible as it 
may seem, it was discovered that the mother 
had actually 
cirls. The younger one had been sent a 
distance by tram by her new “owner” to 
The older girl was found, 


“oiven away” these two poor 


’ 


await him there. 
after a month’s tracking by the police, the 
being the statement of the 


she had given the child to “a 


only clue 
mother that 
man with a red shirt’ 

This is not—like the “revue ”—fiction, but 
real fact, and I saw the two girls. 


The Boy who Couldn’t Smile 

But of that little bunch of a dozen or so 
little I was fascinated by one 
little up ina the 

For that poor little boy could not 
smile. They told me that when he first 
eniered the “Ever Open Door” he on 
the defensive always. He put his arms and 
hands round his bow! of food lest it should 
at the 


poor strays 


poor kiddie corner of 


room. 


Was 


be snatched from him, he scowled 


other children and the workers. 
I inquired into his case, and found that 
was an “unwanted” child. 


he His mother 


had had four children before her husband 
fied, but poor little “Ar hie,” born since 
that, was a child without a name, ill 


treated, neglected, despised. The superin 
tendent of the Homes found him standing 
behind the door of the squalid place called 
“home,” looking cold and miserable, while 
his half-brother and half-sister were playing 
happily. He to be 
frightened to say anything, and it was evi 


about appeared too 
dent that he was absolutely cowed and too 
frightened to speak in front of his mother. 
He was much under weight and poorly clad. 

It was a literal fact that he had never, in 
all his tragic history, had kindness shown 
him, and he was unable to appreciate why 
anyone should be kind to him. 

1 must that the this 
tragic little figure produced more impression 
on me than any of the “revue” of the pre- 
Vious night. A boy who couldn’t smile! 1 


say sight of poor 
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thought of my own loved ones at home, of 
their merry laughter and sunny 
a lump came into my throat. 
did not know how 


galety, and 
A boy who 
to smile! 


The Business of Smiling 
It seems to me that smiling must he a 
Here you 

have a vast trust, with branches in all the 

big towns; touring companies, at great ex- 
pense, to win a fleeting laugh from jaded 
people. And, on the other hand, you have 
great institutions like Barnardo’s, who, too, 
have their branches up and down the 
country, are spending money in an 
endeavour to produce a more lasting smile 


very important business in life. 


and 


on a smaller and more pathetic constituency. 
I am not out 
similar entertainments 


condemn “revues” 
that honestly en- 
deavour to bring brightness into people’s 
lives. There is so much that is grey and 
sordid in life that we need all that really 
makes for honest laughter and good cheer. 


to or 


A Haunting Memory 


Only one cannot help contrasting the 
lavish thousands that are spent in a few 
hours’ amusement with the modest doles 


that go to bring real life and joy into hearts 
that have missed the sunshine. I wish now 
that | had given the four shillings 1 paid 
for the to Dr. Barnardo’s 
I don't regret the experience. 


Homes. 
A man and 
an editor ought to know the habits and the 
his But 
that little kiddie’s tragic face haunts me. 1 
can't believe that anybody would neglect 


“revue” 


amusements of fellow-creatures. 


and ill-use a child. But they do. I would 
not believe it, but I have seen the children 
with my own eyes. Case after case, I am 
told, comes to the “Ever Open Door” of 
sorrowing childhood, betrayed,  ill-used, 
deserted. Little lines on the face remain 
with some of them, reminders of their 
sordid history. But the boy who could not 
smile—I feel that it would be worth the 
price of a whole “revue” to bring some 


sunshine into that poor kiddie’s life. 
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Making the Most of the 
Summer Months 


By 


' Judith Ann Silburn 


HE increasing 
worker for an 


fondness of the city 
“outdoor life” at home 
producing a very marked change in 

the style of modern architecture to be seen 
in and round the large cities of this country. 
Verandas, loggias and sunshine shelters 
adjoining dweliings, which a few years ago 
thought of, or if by chance 
they happened to be a part of the architec 
tural scheme of a house 


were scarcely 
were rarely used, 
are now conspit uous everywhere. The roof 
garden has certainly come to stay, and the 
old-fashioned back garden “greenhouse,” 
in many cases so useless an appendage be 
cause badly built, 
to the 


is gradually giving place 
‘lounge conservatory.” 
From Greenhouse to Lounge 
It is quite an easy matter to convert an 
old conservatory of this type into a very 
comfortable lounge 


works wonders. 


Judicious decoration 
The great secret is to keep 
it as light as possible, at the same time pro 
tection from the rays of the sun should be 
secured, so that some 


ing must be 


kind of blind or awn 
fixed to the roof. Green rot- 
proot canvas js excellent for the purpose, 
After the 
have been taken down the 
attention. 

Cork 
carried out in a 


ordinary conservatory fittings 


floor will need 


linoleum looks well, 
light 


ample, in grey. The 


especially if 
shade, as, for ex 
latter colour harmon- 
izes very well with a pastel blue. There 
s a particular make of woven wicker fu 
niture on the market, 
several pastel shades 


manufactured in 


which is most attrac 


’ 


tive for lounges. This woven cane has 

merit of being absolutely strong and 
durable, as well as being light. It is als 
very resilient and does not twist under the 


weight as do some of the ch 
cane furniture. 

With one or two pretty cus 
of this new cane furniture, which con 
of arm-chairs, 


iad a 
“ 





Woven wicker furniture (Lloyd Loom), 
specially suitable for summer use. 


most effective. A great many 
not needed and are apt to be in the 
way. One or two 


well-chosen hanging 
baskets, and a 


jardiniére, or fancy t 
of flowering plants, are all that are neces 
sary. 


An Alfresco Breakfast-house 


Anothet plan for an unwanted 


conserva 
tory is to turn it into a_ breakfast-hous« 
For this purpose it is better to take out the 
glass round the sides and front, leaving 
of course, the roof, and to erect a railin 
about two feet high, unless there happen 
to be a wooden framework round the sides 
as in some conservatories which are not 
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plants are 
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glass. Awning or shadow blinds can then 
be fitted up round the sides as a protection 
against sun or wind. As there is no pro- 
tection against rain in this type of alfresco 
lounge, furniture should be weatherproof. 
Wocden garden furniture is very suitable, 
especial ly the kind which is sent out in 
parts ready to be assembled at home. These 
chairs and tables are made of the best yel- 
low deal and can be painted any colour. 
Some firms make a speciality of trellis 
screening, which is most useful for enclos- 
ing the breakfast-house if the old conserva- 
tory structural foundations are not worth 
using. 

By the way, quite an inexpensive break- 
fast veranda can be catried out in rustic 
style. This is particularly effective where 
the veranda leads out on to a lawn, as it 
can then be combined with pergolas and 
arches. Or again, a few feet of glass can 
be run out and a trellis shelter fixed up 
as a continuation. This form of veranda 
ofiers much scope for flowering creepers. 


The City “Back Yard” 

It occasionally happens in very old 
houses that there is no means of building 
on a “lounge” or breakfast-house at the 
back of the dwelling, but if there is a small 
back garden or yard much can be done. 
The much-despised city “back yard” can 
soon be transformed into an old-world re 
treat with the aid of “crazy” paving, some 
tubs, trellis, and possibly a little turf. Hav 
ing accomplished an artistic environment, 
the next thing is to purchase a_ portable 
“loggia,” or shelter. There are several 
makers of “lean-tos,” so that the house 
holder has a wide choice. Portable Japanese 
shelters, for example, can be bought at any 
of the large stores ready to put up, and are 
not expensive. Again, the friendly awn- 
ing makes a good shelter from the rays of 
the sun, and can be made very comfortable 
with one of those sw inging hammocks which 
are becoming so popular for garden use. A 
good hammock makes an excellent sleep 
ing-out bed for summer use, and many 
people who habitually sleep out of doors 
never use any other kind of bed; in fact, 
trom the point of view of damp and in 
sects, hammocks are certainly to be pre 
ferred to the camp-bed, which is very often 
far from comfortable. ; 


The Summer-house and Tent 


lhe summer-house is another very useful 
retreat on hot days. Some of the newest 
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up-to-date ones are fitted with many handy 
gadgets for labour-saving. Those that re- 
volve afford protection from wind, rain, or 
too much sunshine, and are weli worth con- 
sideration. 

The tent is quite a good substitute for 
the summer-house, especially where a more 
solid structure would ruin the garden effect. 
Many kinds of tents can now be had, some 
quite cheap, some fairly expensive, varying 
in price from a few shillings to a few 
pounds. The new steel tent is, of course, 
quite a different affair, and can be used 
either as a river hut, ballroom, nursery, 
or as a “bungalow-tent for two.” These 
tents are fitted with windows, and have a 
central cowl for ventilation, so that cook- 
ing-stoves, etc., can be used in them with 
perfect impunity. 


Living in the Open 

Quite a number of city dwellers find it 
both pleasant and healthy to live entirely 
out of doors during the summer months. 
This custom is much practised in the 
colonies, where numbers of city workers 
simply “camp out” in more or less primi- 
tive fashion throughout the summer. 
Scouts’ “camp” huts, surplus Government 
huts, and wooden bungalows can be pur- 
chased fairly cheaply by the town worker 
who wants to live in the open during the 
summer. The expense of a week-end bun- 
galow is greatly lessened if several friends 
join together in sharing a hut between 
them. 


The Week-end Cottage 

Another solution of the week-end problem 
is the artisan’s cottage which can sometimes 
be found in out-of-the-way country districts. 
Some of these can be made very artistic with 
the aid of the new cottage furniture and 
suitable decorative schemes. Tiled lino- 
leum, white distemper, and stained wood 
beams look most charming in the old- 
fashioned “thatched” cottage. 

The houseboat makes a very good summet 
residence, especially for families, and is 
really quite a good investment, as it can be 
let during holiday time for a profitable rent. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
buying a houseboat is like buying a motor- 
car—more or less a lottery—and very care- 
ful inspection should be made beforehand 
to be on the safe side. 

As a matter of fact, the houseboat can 
prove a real money-making concern if 
turned into a small floating river hotel. 
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Paying guests can usually be obtained for 
week-ends, and naturally “paying 
on a houseboat do not 
they would in an ordinary hotel or board- 
' compara- 





guests” 
expect as much as 
ing establishment, so that it is 
tively easy work to run a floating hotel on 
profitable lines. 

In skilful hands, even an old canal barge 
can be turned into a very picturesque habi- 
tation. These ‘can sometimes be bought 
fairly cheaply, but they require scrupulous 
overhauling by an expert quite as much as 
Life on a barge is naturally 
but 


a houseboat. 
more primitive than on a_ houseboat, 
none the and 


advantages. 


less attractive, offers many 


Caravanning 
The 


of enjoying life in the open air, 


caravan is another excelleat means 


and many 
married couples find this method an ideal 
one for the summer months. The city man 
can easily defray the cost of a caravan by 
letting his town residence for the season. 
There is an 
about caravan life to those 
it, and it is certainly an 
once adopted is rarely given up afterwards. 
The and 
advantages of a nomadi 
There 
though life in a 
uncomfortable as 
The 


labour-saving device 


extraordinary fascination 


who have tried 
experience which 


tranquil, leisurely course othe1 


lite 
is practically no “up 


are soothing 
to the nerves. 


keep,” 


means so 


caravan 1s by no 
many would 


suppose. modern caravan is replete 


both for 
most of them are 


with every 
and 


artistically 


comfort utility, and 


very furnished inside. Few 


clothes are needed, as the 
the simplest “kit.” 


caravanist wears 

For those obliged to come up to town 
every day, naturally a permanent “pitch” 
must be rented, and travelling done at 
week-ends. sy the 
is an excellent one, as it 
vanists to have the advantages of boating 
and bathing. 


Way, a river pitch 


enables the cara 


Capture the Sunshine 
The 


summer months are all too few in 


this country, so it is just as well to captur 
as much of the sunshine as possible. There 
sun for driving 
away such ills as neurasthenia and many 


is nothing like fresh air and 


other troubles of a restless civilization. At 


the same time do not court rheumatism by 


sleeping out of doors under bad-weathe 


conditions. 


It must be remembered that those who live 


sedentary lives all the year round are not 
so hardy as the man or woman who make 
a living in the open air, and_ strenuou 


“camping out” should be avoided by any 
one who is at all delicate. On the other 
hand, given certain comforts, and with due 
precautions, there is no reason why ai 





ordinary healthy young person should 


sleep out of doors in summer time. 
conducive t 


more 


splendid tonic, and much 


health than a stuffy bedroom. 


Sport for Children 


Children should be encouraged to go in 
for as much sport as possible. Nearly 
schools, even private ones, now have games, 


and parents ought to make it their busines 
to take an interest in hool matches an 
tournaments. The bo\ r girl who pla 


games at school will play the game through 
life. 
ter builder. 


Sport, generally, is a splendid chara 


There Is no necessity to be r ch, nor t 
own a large house with a garden in ordet 
to enjoy sport, for practica all games 


are now within reach of the town dweller at 


quite moderate costs. courts, bowl 


ing-greens, and golf courses to be found 


nowadays in and round ne: all large 
towns. 
Let everyone, voung and old, make the 


the ynth k 
tor all. Whether t be 


the open road, or if walking 


most of summer mc 


<ercise 1S 


necessary 


perhaps boating, or if this is « 


tion some other forn f fresh-air exercise, 


living out of doors as much as possible wil 
and sun 


and the 


keep the doctor away. Fresh air 
the best 


Take them in plenty. 


shine are medicines, 


cheapest. 
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Making the Cream Filling 


There need be no fear that the cream wi.l not eventually stiffen with unhurried, steady beating. 


Tea-Time Cakes 


and Pastries 


T is an acknowledged recommendation 
to many varieties of cakes and pastries 


that they are home-made. The seduction 


carries with all kinds of scones, with old- 
fashioned cakes such as ginger, caraway- 


seed and plum, and extends also to tart- 
lets and thin brown cakelets of the Easter 
or Shrewsbury family; but seldom, indeed, 
does one with friend's 
home-made méringues or feel quite comfort 
able when trying a first 
pastry, brioche or éclairs. 


criticize candour a 


attempt at chou 


Not saying much about Meringues 

I cannot, with whole-hearted enthusiasm, 
say much about home-made méringues-—the 
teal egg-shaped ones, filled with freshly 
Whipped cream. A times I try 
making them, and never am either quite dis- 
appointed or quite elated. They are nevei 
better than those made by a good confe« 
loner, never more economical, never 
entirely worth the trouble. Many a thrifty 
and capable cook will bear me out in the 
assertion that it is an economy to buy the 
ready made cases and fill them at home. 

With chow pastry its different. There's 
more elation in experimenting 
with it than in dabbling in any other form 
of fine cookery—-so much of a surprise about 


score oft 


cause for 
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By 
M. Stuart 
Macrae 


it—so much gratification in being able to 
answer with cool assurance the challenge 
that one didn’t make it, really, only filled 
it with home-whipped cream, or something 
like that. 


The Easy Way to make Chou 
Paste 
We adventure, then, with a most econom- 
ical list of 
the finest quality. 
1 Teacupful cold water, 2 ogs. fine white 
four, 1 03. butter, 1 fresh egg, yolk of a 
heaped 


sweetened 


ingredients, all, however, of 


There are: 


second e€2eg, 


tables poonfuls 


a pinch of salt, 2 
avoured and 
whipped cream. 

These ingredients make the piled-up dish of 
cream-filled petits choux shown on_ the 
accompanying page 

For this small quantity a bright saucepan 
that holds from 11!4 pints to a quart is more 
than one of a larger size. Into 


and salt, and bring 


convenient 
it put the water, butter 
them gently to boiling point, weighing the 
flour meantime and putting it into a poke- 
bay (made of a square of paper), from which 
Remove the 
saucepan for a the fire 
sift the flour into the boiling liquid, stirring 
all the a wooden spatula, then 


it can presently be sifted out. 


} 
moment from ana 


time with 
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return the pan to the gas-fire or stove, and 
cook heat for about four 
minutes, stirring and beating until the mix 
ture forms a fairly clean ball that leaves 
the the pan. Set aside for about 
five minutes to cool, then add to it the yolk 
of egg and beat for four minutes. Finally, 

the egg and continue working 
the paste with the spatula till it is abso- 


over steady 
sides ot 


add whole 


lutely smooth, giving it, after that, an 
additional five minutes’ steady beating. If 


making éclairs, fix a plain nozzle into the 


savoy bag, afterwards filling into it the 
é 85 a 


chou pastry. If making petits choux fit 
into the bag a fluted nozzle such as lies 
beside the plate with the eggs on it. A 
large-size nozzle is best to use, otherwise 


the flutes will appear small and niggling. 
Squeeze the paste gently through the nozzle, 
forming into balls the size of a large 
walnut, not touching them, of course, by 
hand. 


it 


The tin upon which they are put 





Squeeze the paste 
nozzle, forming it into balls the size 
of a large walnut. 
should be rubbed over with a bit of butter 


gently through the 


paper and so lightly greased, and plenty of 


room must be left for the balls to expand 
in size. Put on the top shelf of a hot oven, 
leave for five minutes, then lower the heat 
to half what it was and allow the pastry 


to cook steadily for about ten minutes more. 
sy this time the balls will have acquired a 
delicate brown, and will be cooked through. 


If working with a gas-oven, turn the heat 


right off and let the pastry remain where 
it is for a quarter of an hour. It will be 
hollow in the middle, and a slight incision 
with the point of a knife will open a way 


for the cream filling. 


A Perfect Cream Filling 
to 
dairy cream, sweetened w 
ol and 
with 


From three four pennyy 


th 
castor fla 


sugal ou 


lemon or vanilla, provi 
ing for a small baking such a 
consideration. 
and care-free 
that it 


unhurried, steady 


fear will not eve 
bea 
trying weather the proce 
hitteen 
Confectioners’ < 


evidence 


minutes. 
real 


In scores 


méringues and shop tilled 


Whipping crear 


diversion ) ( 


ot arieties 


ft th 
oT 


vorth 


a teaspo 


les 


large majority of cases a blend of fresh 


ter, yolk of egg, 


castor sugar, with 


Ch 


rather loyir 


genuine cream. 
quantity, 
the 


decoration leaving 


1s 


usual inside fillin 
the 

had too much of a good th 
noticed by the very observant 
that the 


for intormation 


cakes and pastries of 
fectioners are mt 
than those of 


al SOE 


quality, and that they 
genuine cream 
The 
cient 
moderately large g 
ozs. fresh butter 
the Savile weight U 


yolk of an eve 


follow ing 


for butter-fi 


2 § he 


f 


creamed butter, 

worked in by deg 
of 
lemon-juice, and f 


maraschino , 
ful or more of rich 
This 
quantity 
otters 
flutes and 


mixture, 
of 


S¢ ope 


butter 

for 
frills fi 
pass readily through 


yy tat 
no 
will retain 


sign, and 


definite time after bein: 


The Ever Popular Fclai 


r 
‘ 
/-clairs, t 


made exa 
che 


are | 


being 
pe tits 
matter of shape 
tor 
custard, 


Way iv, ¢ 


and ready filling ecith 


cream ot 


Custard filling.—1 
teacu 


} y ; 


smal wialni 


sugar, 1 hfe 
of a 
whipped cream oe 


750 


ich less a es 


xcept 


red_ pleasant 
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tablespoonful unsweclened evaporated 
milk, 6 drops vanilla or lemon flavour- 
ing. 

Heat the milk in a small basin set over a 
saucepan of boiling water till it reaches 
boiling point, stir in the beaten egg, add 
sugar and butter, stir till thick, without 
boiling, beat in the evaporated milk, or, if 
whipped cream is being used, add it after 
the custard has become quite cold, otherwise 
it will lose its distinctive 
quality and assume that of 
butter. Add flavouring last 
of all, mix well, and fill 
gently into the éclairs, being 
careful not to put too much. 


Coffee and Chocolate 
Icings for Erilairs 
These are very 
managed, and as 

applied. 

For Coffee Icing.—% lb. 
sifted icing sugar, 1 
tablespoonful water, 1 
teaspoonful coffee essence. 

Make a thick syrup of the 
sugar and water by boiling in 

a small bright pan over gentle heat, stir in 

the coffee essence, let cool a little, and pour 

in teaspoonfuls over the top of the filled 
éclair. 

For Chocolate Icing.—4 ozs. sifted icing 
sugar, 1 08. chocolate, 2 tablespoonfuls 
water, % teaspoonful vanilla essence. 


easily 
easily 


A dish 


Cut the chocolate fairly small, put it with 
the water into a basin, and set over boiling 
water till melted. Keep at boiling point for 
two minutes, then let it cool a little, add 
sugar and vanilla, beat till smooth, but do 
not Jet it boil again after adding sugar or 
the icing will lose some of its gloss. 


Brioche—a Tempting Proposition 

It is a trite saying that, buy where one 
will, one never gets drioche in England of 
the same delicious flavour as it commonly 
has on the Continent. Probably the sole 
reason for this is that brioches, in one shape 
or another, are regarded as the chief luxury 
of the Continental breakfast-table and are 
Invariably baked fresh for the meal, while in 
this country they are usually stale before 
being served. 

It is really worth while, especially in sum- 
mer-time, to experiment now and again with 


a Continental breakfast, forgetting ovr 
national affection for eggs and bacon and hav- 
ing instead our own freshly baked brioche, 
together with fragrant butter, country honey, 
and whatever fruit may be in season. 
Brioche has the really good quality of 
“needing to stand all night.” It may quite 
safely be prepared at any time between five 
and ten o’clock on the evening before it is 
to be baked. 





of cream-filled petits choux—delicious to eat 
and economical to make 


Brioche 

14 1b. flour, 4 ozs. butter, 1 desserts poonful 
castor sugar, 2 2ggs, % oz. yeast, @ 
pinch of salt, a teacupful or so of 
milk, 

Put 2 ozs. of the flour into a basin, stir it 
into a batter with slightly warmed milk, 
sprinkle the yeast over the top, put aside 
in a warm place for fifteen minutes or so 
till the yeast begins to work. Beat the butter 
to a soft cream, mix wiih it the sugar and 
salt, and beat in the eggs one at a time. 
Put the remainder of the flour into a basin, 
make a hole in the middle of the flour, 
pour in the butter and egg mixture, 
knead lightly together till smooth, then 
make a hole in the middle of the dough, 
pour into it the “sponge” of yeast and 
knead all together, dusting the surface at 
intervals with a very little flour. Cover 
with a cloth and leave all night in a not 
too warm place. Next morning divide into 
twelve pieces, part each of these again into 
two, one piece twice the size of the other, 
form into tiny cottage loaves, and bake for 
fifteen minutes in a brisk oven. If a glazed 
surface is desired, brush the little loaves 
with beaten egg before baking. 
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Pages 


Fresh Interests 

, AND A.,” are ladies 
living in a London suburb, write 
to me as follows: 


who two 


My sister and I read Tue Quiver each month 
with considerable interest, and we note the sug- 
gestions and good advice you give to those who 
write you. Can you suggest any fresh interest 
for our lives? We live together, but are not 
well enough off to think of adopting a child. 
We are definitely connected with a church, but 
it is fortunate in having a good band of 
workers, so that we are not expected to help. 
We have business ties, so not very much time 
at our disposal, but should be glad of some 
other interest. Perhaps you can help us. 


If you 
not act 
friendless girl? At almost 
expense it to make children 
extraordinarily happy if one has imagina- 
tion. Tens of hundreds of children, of the 
middle-class as well as of the working-class 
I dislike, but for 

substitutes 


in children, why 
little 
no 


are interested 


as to some 


= godmothet eg 
bov OI 


is possible 


terms which no 
be 
delighted to get an invitation to an occa- 


sional tea-party, or to be taken to the Zoo, 


adequate exist—would 


or to Madame Tussaud’s, or on a botany 
expedition in the country lanes near London 
Children whose parents are in India, the 
fatherless whose mothers have to work to 
support them, children of an_ invalid 
mother, or those whose parents are so poor 
that even a rare outing for the ‘little ones 


is beyond their means, could be made the 
richer in happiness through the friendship 
of some grown-ups. 

I know that it is difficult often to get into 
touch with parents or guardians who would 
f 


be glad of such a friendly interest in their 
children, but if this suggestion appeals to 
my and if any London 
reader knows of a lonely little boy or girl 
who needs a friend, I shall be glad to be 
the communicating link, 

The study of a 
joining of some 


amateurs, 


correspondents, 


foreign the 
for 
astronomi 
cal society, arts and crafts, 
all these which might prove 
engrossing; but I think that Where there is 
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language, 


cientific society 
h as a botanical or 


Suc 
} ; 
photography, 


are hobbi« Ss 


> 
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Fresh Interests—Breaking an 
Engagement—Emigration 


By Barbara Dane 


fresh inte 
i the Satisfying 


Apart from church work, much social s 


of 


for 


the need 
serv i¢ e 


a rest any kind 


S 1S most 


1 
other 


vice is possible. Any society interested in 
the blind would, I am sure, gladly give the 
name and address of some blind person who 
would be glad of a visit from some kind 

woman able to bring the joy and freshness 


of the wider world into a restricted life. 


From Scotland 
About a year ago I had a letter from 


Scottish correspondent, who now writes 
me again, telling me that her wages have 





been reduced, and that for the sake of 
getting a change of a for which 
cannot afford to pay, she would like emp! 
ment during July. She writes: 

After I have put £1 into the house for | 
I am left with only three or four shillings, 
you will understand that I am not able to ha 
a holiday. I get the fair holidays in July ar 
no pay. I do not like being in Glasgow « g 
the fair, and would like employment | g 
after children. I should | so glad if y 
would mention this in THE QUIVER. 

If any reader would be glad to give w 


this much-deserving respondent during 


to 


July I shall be glad to forward their offe 


Charm 


I am deeply interested in the letter fron 
the young wife of 


quoted below 


a professional man, 


ar 


“Here is a direct question for you, des 
Barbara 


Dane. Is it possible for a wor 
to acquire charm? I know that this is n 
a new question, by any means. But it 
important for me, because in order to he 
my husband in his work J have to entertain 
a good deal. I am particularly anxious t 
make a good impression and to be a good 
hostess. Unfortunately, I am shy by tem 
perament and rather quiet. I envy thos 
Vivacious women. with easy, gracious 
manners who are described as charmin I 
know it is difficult to define charm, but | 
imagine you know what I mean when | 
use the word. Is it rea 1 quality one cap 
deve lop, or must one be n with 
Why, ot course ( can acquire 











ir 


yt 





“charm”! Happily for us all, there are 
many different kinds of “charm.” There 
is the beauty of the happy, lively nature 
which pleases just because of its jJoyous- 
ness, and there is also the beauty of the 
quiet character which blesses by its very 
repose. It’s no way, I am very sure, to 
acquire charm to imitate the qualities of 
others. Charming men and _ charming 
women are always natural. To be at ease, 
to be interested in others, to listen instead 
of to talk, to be appreciative and generous 

this is one way of being charming. Many 
women are lively and amusing only when 
the limelight is turned on themselves; 
switched in another direction it leaves them 
bored—and boring. There is no standard 
“charm.” But the best kind is that which 
is the expression of a lovely nature, and 
which has acquired poise through self- 
control and sympathy through unselfishness. 


Breaking an Engagement 

This is the problem of a man who, having 
become engaged to a woman whom he 
deeply respects, now finds that he has mis- 
taken friendship for love. 

This is a real tragedy (he writes). I have 
been engaged for more than a year to an old 
friend, but during the last six months it has 
gradually dawned upon me that I have not the 
love for her that I ought to have for a woman 
I mean to make my wife. I am greatly dis- 
tressed about it, because I know that my fiancée 
is very much attached to me. After discussing 
our future home, and even going so far as to 
plan the house we wanted built, 1t seems heart- 
less and caddish on my part to break off the 
engagement. I have said nothing to my fiancée 
because | hoped that in time my old feelings 
might return. Unhappily my conviction has 
simply deepened that it would not be honest to 
go through with this marriage, and that I 
ught to break the engagement. At the same 
time I feel it would be very dishonourable to 
do so, and I should like your advice on the 
matter. 

My advice is—break off the engagement. 
It would be a greater tragedy to marry. 
[ am sure that if the girl did not discover 
} ” . - . 
the true facts very soon after marriage, 
she would do so eventually, And you would 
have done her a great wrong in putting het 
in a position from which there would be no 
1 3 . 
honourable escape. I sympathize very much 
indeed with both of you. But no chivalry 
would bring happiness to a marriage such 
as this would be. The real chivalry is to 

= —_ e . . 
tell your fiancée now that you were mis 
taken in your feelings towards her. Of 
course, it will be a traeic shox k for her: 
but in time she will come to see that you 
took the best, indeed the only honourable, 
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course in giving her her freedom while you 
had it to give. The best of us make mis- 
takes. All that we can do when we discover 
them is to prevent others from suffering by 
them. But you would not spare your fiancée 
suffering by marrying her; rather you would 
increase her suffering when she came to 
find out that she was bound for life to a 
man who had married her out of pity, and 
for whom he had no real love. You will 
be glad, I think, one day that you found 
your mistake before—and not after mar- 
riage. I agree with you that it is a tragedy, 
but by breaking the engagement now you 
do give your fiancée the chance to find a 
lasting happiness elsewhere. 


Men as Servants 

A country reader inquires about ex- 
soldiers as house servants. I know many 
cases where men are employed with great 
satisfaction, Old soldiers who have been 
othcers’ batmen are often treasures as 
domestic servants. Generally they can 
cook. They know how to keep clothes in 
order. They are very often clever at 
gardening, careful in housework, and able 
to drive a car. If you are seriously think- 
ing of employing an ex-soldier in a domestic 
capacity your best plan would be to write 
to some such organization as the Veterans’ 
\ssociation, who would probably be able to 
find you a suitable man for your country 
house. A friend of mine solved the servant 
problem most happily by engaging two old 
soldiers—one as cook-general, the other as 
house-parlourman, Army life teaches a man 
to be adaptable, and many housewives find 
that the greatest trouble with women ser- 
vants is that they are not adaptable, but 
are apt to give notice in any emergency 
or if any unconventional mode of living is 
suggested. And it is pleasing to think that 
a soldier, having fought for his country and 
for all of us who belong to it, may find a 
pleasant well-paid post where he can settle 
down to a comfortable middle-age. In 
many, perhaps in most, cases men servants 
are not suitable. A woman left alone in 
a small semi-detached villa would probably 
prefer to work with one of her sex, but 
where there is space and a fairly large 
house I wonder that more men are not 
employed as domestic servants, What was 
once simply a rather daring experiment has 
become an established custom in many 


places. 


Emigration 
There are so many sides to the emigration 
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story that I hardly know what advice to her own views. I feel very sure that a 
give to a young man who writes to me man so foolish and so headstrong as her 
saying that he thinks of throwing up his husband appears to be will eventually make 
job and going to Canada. Relatives of my a mistake grave enough to show him that 
own in Saskatchewan tell me that year after it would have been better had he consulted 
year more and more people leave Canada _ his wife. Until that time comes, for the 
for America because the prospects are stated sake of peace, the only thing to do appears 
to be better there. On the other hand, one to be to carry out the husband’s wishes ir 
hears of Americans who regard Canada as unessentials, but on other matters the wife 
the promised land. I think that perhaps should follow her conscience or her inclina 
the truth is that long years of hard work _ tion, 


in the end bring a greater reward in the : 
Dominions, but I am very sure that there Wives Who Work 





is no short cut to fortune. And the years The question of married woman’s work 
of struggle, in the country districts at any 4lWays seems to have its difficulties great} 
rate, are not sweetened by the amusements exaggerated, This is essentially not a ques 


and social intercourse possible in England. tion in which one can make a rule for al 
° - ° M4 . ; . 1 lette + 7. 
Many men in Canada who now own their But coming, as it does in a letter to me, 


little businesses or their little farms will tell] from an employer, it presents a rather nov 
you that they have not in ten or fifteen aspect. I am asked to say frankly wheth 
years ever been able to take a holiday, and [ think a woman who has occupied 

perhaps they are rather envious of the responsible post should be kept on aft 

Englishman who gets his fortnight or three marriage. The employer who writes to m 
weeks away from work every year while seems to fear inefficiency, due to the absorb 
drawing a salary. For a long ‘time work ing interest which a new wife must tak 
must be its own reward. A man who has 19 her husband and in her home. But 
grit and pluck and a real love of the country surely the problem can be solved by putting 
will find that work does bring its own it to the test? ‘To see a young business 
reward. But anyone who needs the relaxa- ™an with an adored wife and a wonderfu 
tion of a picture-house at the corner or a new baby might give the impression that 
football or cricket match to watch on work was the last thing in the world in 


Saturdays should stay in England. which he were interested. Of course, it 
not so. Marriage adds to one’s respons 
Who Should be Head ? bilities, and any deepening sense of on 


What is a wife to do if her husband obligations to others adds to the steadine 
insists on all occasions in directing the of one’s character, and in that way m: 





affairs of the home? A pretty problem, actually increase efticiency. An employ 

this, and one that seems almost insoluble. I think, should not assume, however, th 

A Birmingham reader tells me that mar- marriage is going cither to add to or detract 
riage has revealed certain qualities in her from the efficiency of a woman employe 
husband which she did not previously sus- If he finds actually that she is less valuable, 
pect, and there are constant disagreements the remedy is easy. The problem is on 
because he insists that it is the duty of a for the woman to solve. Where there ar 
wife to obey, and the duty of the husband _ no children I doubt if it exists; the averag’ 
to issue commands. This is truly an extra- woman, finding paid outside work and the 
ordinary position for any man to adopt, but caring of children too much for her, would 
having adopted it I do not know how he I am confident, give up the paid work and 
can be brought to a more reasonable frame look after the babies. The type of womal 
of mind. I cannot imagine that any mar- who neglects her children is to be foun 
riage could be tolerable unless regarded as in all sections of society. Babies have be 

a partnership in which it is understood that neglected, perhaps, by women who wish t 
while the husband’s verdict should be earn their living. They have also bee! 
accepted on occasion, equally there are neglected by women who wanted to amus 
times when the opinion of the wife should themselves. But such women are so few 
be regarded as decisive. I can only sug and far between that I don’t think they a 

gest that in a case such as this the un worth considering as a big social problen 
pleasantness of dispute might be avoided You will find that mothers who go outt 
if the wife refrained from discussing the work usually entrust their children to son 


matter and, as far as possible, carried out responsible relative during their absence. 
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N convalescence the enfeebled constitution needs nourishing and body- 
building food in a form easily assimilable by the impaired digestive 
system. 
“Ovaltine,” the delicious food-beverage, completely fulfils these con- 
ditions. It is perfect 100 °% nourishment for convalescents. 
The vitalizing and health-giving elements extracted from ripe barley malt, 
fresh eggs and rich creamy milk—Nature’s Tonic Foods—are presented 


n “ Ovaltine ”’ in a highly concentrated, correctly proportioned and easily 
digested form. 


The most fickle and jaded palate is tempted by the fascinating flavour of “ Ovaltine.” 
It also enables the system to extract more nourishment from other food. “ Ovaltine” 
restores health in convalescence—it also maintains strength for those in normal health. 
In every home it should be the daily food beverage instead of tea, coffee, etc. 


“Sees INC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 





One cup of “ Ovaltine ” contains more nourishment than 
7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract, or 3 eggs. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 

It is economical to purchase the larger size tins. 


A. WANDER, Ltd. CC LONDON, E.C.1. 
, ‘OVALTINE 
— CHOCOLATE 


Children—and adults too 
—will enjoy~ this most 
delicious and very nour- 
ing food-sweet. 
Price 8d. & 1/3 per pki. 


More appetizing, easily © 

digested and much more 

nourishing than ordinary 
rusks or biscuits. 


Price 11/6 & 2/6 per tin. 
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This offer applies only to the United R [- [- 
Kingdom and Irish Free State. 
These Two 


Beautiful Caskets full 
of Fry’s Delicious Chocolates 


Save your labels from 
tins of Fry’s Cocoa, and - mere 








write for FREE-START } => 2 
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Play Billiards in your Home | 


on a RILEY BILLIARD TABLE 







" A P. 0. for 14/- will bring a “ Home” gr Tabi 
: Send your door, The balance you pay month Cash pr 
from £1 “Combine” Billiard and Dini sing 7 = les fr nm 
| FREE: £22 108., or in monthly ts. Carria "ree 
i Price : packing case. 7 days’ a . Also 0 fullsizx size tab les on 
: List. : ¢a%y mont! ily P aren nts exte id 3 yea rs. Repairs and 
Seoscoccoced Accessories, ef 


E. J. RILEY, LTD., York Works, ACCRINGTON. 
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C. BRANDAUER & CO.’S | 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS: 


oe These Series of | |* 

ay: ry 3 ‘< Pens Write as 
Smoothly asa | 
Lead Pencil— 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded | 
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3 by a Special Process. 4 co? + é ? To. r Roe 
Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to | wees vi “eA h:, 
be obtained from all Stationers. | wt 0h. ASD p Rages S* 2 ; 
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CHAPTER XX (continued) 


The Friend in Need’ 


Y the time she had reached the little town 
again she had recovered all her sense of 
proportion and was busy with plans for 

Jinny Wagstaffe’s future. She would see her 
safely over her trouble, then if circumstances 
seemed to justify it, get her shipped abroad to 
Canada to some of her own family friends who 
were always clamouring for domestic help. 

They were good solid people who would be 
willing to help a lame dog over a stile. Janet 
herself had promised to go out and see them 
after her war service, but had become involved 
with Hersey Vivian and her affairs. Possibly, 
however, she might get released for a few weeks, 
to take Jinny over to the New World herself. 
All these plans were turned over in Janet’s 
mind between Leedham Market and Great 
Gobens, where she had another errand to do. 
She wanted to see Aldred Turner, to speak a 
word of sympathy to him, and also to inquire 
how Jinny Wagstaffe stood legally and when 
she was likely to be wanted for the inquest. 

As she passed the old Turner house with its 
many windows darkened she gave a little shiver, 
thinking of the dead man who lay within, who 
had been so lately in the full tide of youth and 
manly strength. Whither had his spirit fled? 
What opportunity would be his for repentance 
and reconstruction of the resources of the spirit 
that had been so sadly wasted ? 

It was altogether a most exhausting day for 
Janet Ross, and her face was pale and sad 
when she was shown into Aldred Turner’s room 
in the County Buildings. Business was going 
on as usual there, but a strange pall seemed 
to be over everything, the clerks moving softly, 
speaking with bated breath. Aldred showed 
lively signs of satisfaction at sight of her. 

* Now this is good of you! ’’ he said, jump- 
ing up to shake hands, and a faint smile re 
lieved the deep gloom of his face, which bore 
evidence of strain and suggested sleepless 
nights. “I was wondering whether I could 
Spare the time to come over soon to Carrs Holt. 
How is Miss Vivian? ” 

“ She was very upset, but she is a little better 
today. I got home from Scotland late last 
mght—I was sorry to be away when this hap- 
pened. I am very sorry for you, Mr. Turner.’”’ 
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He felt the sincerity and the depth of her 
sympathy and was shaken by it. 

Terrible business! Terrible business! 
Poor Stephen and that poor lad whose jealous 
frenzy killed him.” 

‘** I’ve come from Pickers End, Mr. Turner— 
I felt I had to go to see Jinny Wagstaffe.’’ 

Aldred’s gaze became fixed, and the first ap- 
proach to hardness Janet had ever seen thers 
indicated that for the moment the springs of his 
charity in that direction were dried up. 

**T felt I had to go,’’ she said clearly. 
such a woman is without a friend. I 
teared another tragedy; indeed, there was a 
possibility of it. I talked to her and to her 
brother, and I am making arrangements for 
getting her away from the neighbourhood as 
quickly as possible. If someone doesn’t under- 
take for her she might quite easily go under, 
and we don’t want that, Mr. Turner.” 

*“ No, certainly not,’? said Aldred, and his 
eyes never left her face. 

There was a curious wistfulness in that look, 
which Janet read as a great need for comfort. 
She suddenly realized the complete loneliness of 
the man, without kith or kin apparently, and 
the dead man in the house. 

** What I really came for was to ask if you 


‘In 


a case 


Cc 


knew whether she would be needed for the in- 
quest. Of course, she could come from 
London.”’ 


* She will have to, the police will see to that.” 

‘* Is she under police surveillance, then? ” 

‘ Not exactly, but she will have to be there 
when she is wanted. I haven't heard about the 
inquest, but expect to hear to-day. You could 
the Coroner, he round in the Market 
Square, or shall I telephone? ” 

‘* No, no—I can see him,” said Janet quickly ; 
then she for there seemed no in pro- 
longing the rather painful interview. But he 
seemed loath to let her go. 

*“You’ve done me good,’’ he said. ‘* People 
are rather odd in the way they fight shy of 
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ask is 


rose, use 


great trouble. It is a kind of reticence we 
English have in superabundance, and unfortun- 
ately I don’t seem to have many intimate 


friends. Mine were all killed in the war.”’ 
Janet impulsively thrust out her hand. 
‘© T understand it all so well, but cheer up, 
friend, there are better times coming.’’ 
‘* They will come if you are not 


too far 








THE QUIVER 


away,’’ he said with slightly flushing face 
** You are a succourer of many.” 

Janet left the County Buildings with a glow 
at her heart, born partly of her sincere attempt 
to fulfil the Scripture injunction: ‘‘ She hath 
done what she could.” 
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I've just been telling 
my mother that | can't 
stop here any longer’ ™ 
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The Wee One 
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first 
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It 


harvest 
exi eeded 
if Nature 
appreciation of man’s 
fullest co operation, 
existed between Copk 


see med as 
industry and faith by the 

lhe happiest relations 
ys and the Holt, and the 
two friends working together on their own part 
of the experiment were occupied, happy 
and prosperous. 

It was wonderful how the memory of Ste phen 
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Furner and all the sorrow connected with his 
hame passed a tale that is told vents 
crowd so thickly, tragedy succeeding tragedy 


sought to mark her 


that the world quickly forgets. The sensation 
f to-day pushes out the sensation of yesterday, 
Possibly it is better so. Scars remain, however 
in hearts that have been deeply riven. he 

Aldred the terrific inrush of busi 
ness after his brother’s death, had little time fo; 
brooding, excepting when he returned to the ol 
family house in_ the to find 
most utterly alone. 

Iriends were kind insistent, 
he had no idea until then that he 
Public confidence cheered him also, and he t 


lurner, it 


evenings himself 
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and 


however: 
had so many 


ade 


fair to rival, if not to exceed, his father’s 
splendid standing in the county, and to restore 
the best days of the Turner connexion with it 
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Jinny Wagstaffe was back in her father’s hous 
her baby did not survive its premature birt 
in the London Janet Ross had 


placed her. Through Janet’s intervention and 


home in where 





pleading the men at Pickers End made her 

welcome home again, and tried to cast no ston 
at her. Possibly the acute discomfort 
they had endured in her abset 
made it easier for them In_ their 
case also time helped tremendous 
Possibly the happiest figure in th 
group of persons concerned in this 
little drama was Ellen Raeburn. Very 


well in her health, with a comforta 


and pretty home and the work s} 
loved and was fitted for lying to I 
hand, she had no care at all, except 
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I can’t stop, mother,” 
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getting 
he answered gloomily 
* It’s clean impossible 
* Oh, but, Davit 

never been so happy 
bef the war 
home thegither.’’ 

A spasm crossed his face. 
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happy 


work is not all of a man’s life 
He had days of depressi ns 
acute that his mother did 1 
know what to do with hi 
Being fully aware of its ca 
she had delicacy in even ¢ 
menting on it At last one 
afternoon in the late autum 


last golden sheaf had 
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“ And you’ll not forget how long you were 
out, laddie, and the dreary terrible search for 
work. It would seem like a tempting of Provid- 
ence.” 

“ PI] emigrate,’’ he said fiercely. ‘‘ Miss Ross 
has telt me about her friends out thera, They 
are doing well, and there is room for my kind.” 

“Ts she at the bottom of this, David? ”? asked 
Mrs. Raeburn, her face slightly hardening. 

“ At the bottom of it! What do you mean? ” 

“ Then she knows you are thinking of leav- 
ing?” 

“TI think she suspects it.’’ 

“‘T suppose she kens the reason, too, that you 
have kept from your mother? ”’ 

David suddenly and rather grimly smiled. 

“ Mother, you know the reason perfectly well. 
It's the other one. If only she’d bide away 
from the place and not torment the life out of a 
I’m not to put up with it a day longer.’ 

“The wee one,”’ Ellen, and her tone 
trembled deliciously on the word. ‘* You’re 
caring for her, Davit—as a man cares for the 
lassie he would marry, as your father cared for 


’ 
man. 
said 


me,” 

“You've got it, mother,’’ he said shortly. 

“ Well, then—well, then, I think she cares for 
you too, and there’s no reason why you should 
be running away from her like that and upset- 
ting everybody.” 

David’s face flushed hotly and he sprang to 
his feet. 

“Mother, you’ve lost your head to speak like 
that! How could I, her working bailiff, little 
better than a ploughman, ever presume——’’ 

You are every bit as good as her,’’ she said 
firmly. ‘‘ The Macleod Raeburns are centuries 
old, same as her family, if that counts. But it 
ounts nothing, Davit; it is less than nothing 
where happiness is concerned.”’ 

“Look what folk would say!’ he cried, and 
his hands clenched. ‘* Me to marry her and go 
to live at the Holt. A pensioner on my wife's 

inty, that’s what they’d call me.’’ 

“They'd be wrong, laddie, and well you 
know it, for there is nothing surer than that 
without you Hersey Vivian would have had to 
sell the place.’? 

“ There may be a grain of truth in it, mother, 
but I’m not the man to traffic off it. No, no; 
the thing is unthinkable! Ill be off to Canada 
and try to forget her, and if I do well you’ll 
‘ome out and we'll be together as we've aye 
been.”? 

A brief rather aggravating smile flickered for 
1 moment on Ellen Raeburn’s grave lips, and as 
juickly was gone. 

“ T will not leave this place, Davit, so now ye 
know what to expect.’’ 

He looked at her queerly, and without another 
word spoken walked out of the house. He had 
got a part of his burden off his mind—now 
that his mother knew what he was contemplat- 
ing he felt better. But there was something 
more than relief—there was a strange palpitat 
ng joy in the secret places of his heart. What 
Was it she had said? ‘* Well, then, I think she 
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cares for you too.’’ Yes, she had said that, 
not on the impulse of the moment, but quite 
slowly and deliberately, as was his mother’s 
way. Presumably women understood one 
another, and Ellen had a way with her. He 
had often felt a secret thrill seeing her and 
Hersey together, surely to his thinking the 
most beautiful thing in the world. 

Hersey, with her bobbed hair and_ her 
ridiculous childlike face and eyes, he had 
found one day sitting—yes, actually sitting on 
his mother’s knee. 

Then she had leaped up, swept him a little 
mocking curtsy, and asked saucily how many 
shares he was permitting her to have in his 
mother. 

All these maddening ways had clean turned 
the sober head of honest David Raeburn, and 
now she was getting between him and his work 
and his sleep and the whole conduct of his life. 

Unconsciously rather than of set purpose his 
stroll took him towards the Holt, never away 
from it. It was a natural process, the feet 
merely following the dictates of the heart. 

But it was no chance which brought them 
face to face with one another at the edge of 
the spinney where on a fateful morning Janet 
Ross and Stephen Turner had crossed swords. 

Hersey was bareheaded, the dogs bounding at 
her heels. When she saw Raeburn she 
still, and there was more than the colour of 
healthful exercise in her cheek—there was the 
deepentng blush inspired by a fluttering heart. 

‘* T was just giving the darlings a run before 
dinner, and Janet is writing to her Scotch 
friends. We are expecting them on Saturday 
for a whole fortnight. Such excitement for two 
douce spinsters who never have any visitors.” 

Raeburn said nothing, and Hersey’s confusion 
was evident. 

‘**Why do you look so acutely miserable? ”’ 
she asked. 

** Because I am so,’’ he answered savagely. 

*“‘ Anything wrong at Copleys? Yesterday 
everything was in apple-pie order and your 
mother and T were arranging a harvest home. 
Are you angry about that? ” 

** How could I be angry—but 
been telling my mother I can’t 
longer.’’ 

*“ You what? ”’ 

‘© I’m to leave at the term and go, to Canada. 
It’s the only thing left for me to do.”’ 

Hersey stared at him with blinking eyes, and 
when they overflowed poor David felt himself 
moving towards her, and presently without any 
effort on his part his arms were round her, her 
pretty head snuggling against his breast. 





stood 


but I’ve just 
stop here any 


<sSSe 
“I’m quite mad,” he groaned after a long 
time with his lips on her hair. ‘“* Filled with 
presumption and every kind of impudence! ” 
‘© T like it,” said Hersey unrepentant. ‘‘ Kiss 
me again si 
** And look what folk will say about me!” 


‘* Let them say it, only not in my hearing.” 
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‘* The county will call me an adventurer.’’ 

** They do that already,’’ said Hersey calmly. 
** I’ve heard them. And it’s what you are, what 
we all are! It was the spirit of adventure which 
brought you here. Your mother and I are agreed 
about that, and think it a more wonderful story 
than ‘ Treasure Island.’ ’’ 

** It strikes me,’’ said David glumly, ‘“ that 
you and my mother have made a plot between 
you for my complete undoing.”’ 

** Oh, no, we are just agreed that you are the 
most tiresome, difficult and adorable person in 
the world.”’ 

When a plain Scotsman is called an adorable 
person he does not know where to look. Tradi- 
tion demands that he shall hide his face, and 
David did it in the sweet curve of Hersey’s 
neck, under her bobbed hair. 

** They'll say I’m living on my wife,’’ said 
David, the pride of him struggling with the 
sweetness of the moment. 

“It'll be a lie,’?’ Hersey answered calmly. 
‘“* For if it hadn’t been for you I should have 
been bankrupt. You’ve turned a_ wilderness 
into a Garden of Eden and made the desert 
blossom like the rose. Now after that beautiful 
compliment are you going to be properly grate 
ful? ’’ 

“Tl try,’’ said David, and took the happi 
ness which had come to him late and through 
the byways of suffering, took it with both hands 
so that they forgot the world and were by the 
world forgot. 

** Oh, I’m so happy said Hersey, ruffling 
her bobbed hair with both her little hands. 
** Let’s go home and tell Jan!” 

se 

Janet was not in the least surprised. She had 

seen it coming, considered it from every stand 


point. And while Hersey went to get ready to 
go back to Copleys with David to his mother, 





she spoke to him out of the fullness of her heart. 

** Ves, I know all you are thinking —David; 
I’ve turned the whole thing inside and out 
and——”’ 

** Well? ’’ he sa 
to hesitate. 

** It’s about happiness I was thinking. There 
is none too much of it. If we let it slip through 
our fingers for pride or any other foolish reason 
it is apt to fight shy of us. You'll be very 
happy here, David, and restore the glory of the 
old place 

** Hanging up my hat like,’’ said David, and 
a slight vibrant note crept into his voice. 

* You'll get over all that compel their re 
spect, make them see that she has got the best 
of the bargain rhat’s up to you, David—if | 
read you aright you'll do it. Look what you've 
done already, a complete miracle.”’ 

** No miracle at all—only what any man with 
common sense and grit can do with the material 
lying to his hand. And but for your faith and 
help si 

There was a little tremor in his voice which 
filled Janet’s eyes and made an end of speech 


d anxiously when she seemed 





But when the door had closed on the pair 
their happiness, and she pictured them walking 
across the fields as lovers walk, with all tt 
shining future before them, a little chill fell 
her own heart. 

Once more she would be out in the cold 
Phere was no grudging in her heart, only sh 
wondered whether it was decreed that alwa 
she should stand on the outside of things, su 
couring others, but having no sweetness but 
service in her basket and store Upon this 
rather sad reverie broke her destiny in the 
shape of Aldred Turner, in a hired motor fror 
Great Gobens seeking Miss Vivian. Being ir 
formed that she was not in the house he as 
for Miss Ross. 

‘** An extraordinary time of night to be mal 
ing a business call, but until you get the tel 
phone installed in Carrs Holt these things 
happen,” he said cheerily ** More covet 
eyes are being cast on this old place, Miss Ross 
I’ve had, think of it, two telephone messag 
call the in 1 


te 
Ih ped t 





this afternoon from what we 
party. Where is Miss Vivian? 
the proposal before her and send them an ans 
by to-night’s post.”’ 
** She’s at Copleys,’ 
He uplifted his brow 


rest 


answered Janet 





‘* Seems to me she spends a good deal } 
time there, doesn’t she? ’ 

** She does, and likely t pend m 
swered Janet. ‘‘ She’s goir to marry Da 
Raeburn.”’ 

‘* Whew!’ Turner gave a long low whist 
of surprise. Janet wond f at % 1 
that he had not had her chances of bet 
how the wind was blowing 


‘You don’t say! Well, well. He is 
chap. What do you think about it?’ h 


suddenly, fixing his keen gentle eyes on Ja! 
face. 

I—oh, well, I’m prejudiced in favour, 
course. What I think is that Hersey is a 
lucky woman. Salt of the earth is David R: 
burn; but the pride of him, I’m afraid, 1 


militate against their happiness, unless i 


be nipped in the bud. He spoke to-night a 


I 





the man who hangs up his hat in his wife 
hall. In Scotland it i ne f the cardir 
sins.”’ 

I see.” Turner’s lips parted in a 
understanding smile. ‘‘ Well, possibly this fres! 
offer for the Holt and its vew hedges may he 
come in the nick of time. Shall I go over 
Copleys, do you think? 

** T shouldn’t advise it,’? Janet answered wit 
an odd twinkle in her eves. ‘* You see, it 
happened to-night Chev haven’t been go! 


from the house more than half an hour. It’ 
near our dinner-time, too, but on such occasio! 
* meat ’ doesn’t enter.”’ 
I see. Well, it’s very 

think they’ve a chance of happiness, then? si 

‘* No, not a chance, a certainty, if they gry 
it the right way. He’s got all the qualities 
Ilerse V lacks.”’ 

** Is that the test or the necessity?” 
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We still have a few copies left of the Prince’s Zoo Book, which also gives full particulars of 


START-RITE Shoes. 


mentioning this magazine. 


JAMES SOUTHALL & CO., 
FOOTWEAR SINCE 1792 
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This corner of the kitchen 
is always a credit to 
Vimmy. Pots and pans 
radiate brightness in ac- 
knowledgment of his work. 


A corner of Vimmy’s bright home 


FLCONOMY in cooking and the use of Vim mean 
the same thing. It takes less heat to boil a 


pot cleaned with Vim than it does to boil a dirty one 
clogged with smuts and stale grease. When Vim is 
used there is no unpleasant melting of stale fats to 
drip down and choke the gas ring. 

Wholesomeness within, brightness without ; that’s 
the Vim ideal. Every kitchen needs Vim. Use Vim 
for every corner of the home and for cleansing the 
hands of stains and greasy dirt. For cleaning all 
cooking utensils. For scouring sinks and shining 
bright metals. 

MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 


: In CLEANSER & POLISHER Of all Grocers, 
Sprinkler-Top - Stores, Oilmen, 
Chandlers, etc. 
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“ Both, I should say,’’ answered Janet. 

Then Aldred spoke, possibly goaded by some- 
thing in the air. 

“ As you have all the qualities I don’t possess, 
I wonder whether I dare suggest that we follow 
their example? ” 

Janet did not look at him. Something seemed 
to stop in her heart. But there was a sweetness, 
the glow stronger and deeper than she had felt 
on the bleak day in the County Buildings at 
Great Gobens when he had called her a suc- 
courer of many. 

“Tye always loved you, I think, since the 
day I saw you first—I’m a slow man and with- 
out sure confidence in myself. And I’m a lonely 
one—I was thinking the other day of selling 
my old house, they are after that too. It has 
old oak or something they hunt for industri- 
ously—but I can’t seem to be able to bring my 
mind to it.’’ 

“ Sell your family house! Oh, don’t do that! 
It’s so beautiful. It would be a greater crime 
than selling the Holt. This is a white elephant 
to anybody who hasn’t money to restore and 
maintain its old dignity. Your house is a 
simple home.”’ 

“No, only a house meanwhile. Will you 
come, Janet, and. work the miracle—convert it 


into a home? ”’ 
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It was a less tempestuous wooing than the one 
which had culminated that night, but it had the 
elements of a very deep and solid happiness. 
Janet Ross had found anchorage, her heart was 
in the haven where it would be. And all was 


well. <So 


The double engagement made a nine days’ 
talk in that part of Essex. Things happened 
with lightning rapidity. Hersey declined the 
offer to purchase the Holt, compromising by 
letting it on a long lease. 

She married David Raeburn at Christmas, 
and they took up their abode at Copleys, a very 
glorified Copleys filled with the most beautiful 
and suitable of the old family treasures from 
Hersey’s home. 

A little house in Great Gobens High Street, 
only a stone’s throw from Janet Ross, was found 
for Mrs. Raeburn, and there we leave them 
happily. 

From the first Aldred Turner’s wife took up a 
very dignified and important position in the 
county. There are some men whom happiness 
transforms and brings all their latent powers 
to full blooming. Aldred Turner was such a 
one. He bids fair even now to become a figure 
in the county, representing all that is best and 
finest in English country life. 


(The End) 
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6. In the event of a scrutiny revealing any error 
in the award as published, the Competition Editor 
claims the right to smend it. 


7. The Competition Editor has the right to dis- 
qualify any competitor for what he may consider 
good and sufficient reason, and his decision regard- 
ing any question relating to this competition must 
be accepted as final and legally binding by all 
competitors. 

8. No correspondence can be entered into re- 
specting this competition. 


, a. en 


Free Coupon 


£250 CASH PRIZE 


i] 

I 

I 

| GREAT “ TRAVEL” COMPETITION 
{ I agree to abide by the Competition 
i Editor's decision as final and legally binding. 
l 

I 

I 

| 
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Signed ccccccoccccccccccccceccccce 
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A £250 CASH PRIZE 


GREAT “TRAVEL” 


HOW TO WIN 


Study the photographs here given and the 








clues printed below, and see if you can dis- 
cover the names of the places. 

All of them are to be found on the London 
and North Eastern Railway route, and 
competitors will find the new booklet, 
“Holiday Suggestions,” very useful. It 
may be obtained post free on application 


to Passenger Manager, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C.2, or at any L.N.E.R. Inquiry 
Office. 





Photo; Photachrom 


11. Well-known holiday and residential resort. 





12. “A secret sweetness in the stream.” 13. A Cathedral City. 





}hoto: Photochrom 
14. A familiar spot in Broadland. 15. A waterfall in Teesdale. 
790 
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WHICH YOU CAN WIN! 


COMPETITION 


The first set of 10 photographs appeared 
last month. Your newsagent can get you 








a copy. This is the second and final set. 
When you have discovered the identity of 
all the photographs, make out a list of them 
on a sheet of paper, fill up and attach the 
coupon which you will find with the Rules 
on page 789, and post to “ Travel,” 
Cassell’s Competition Dept., La _ Belle 
Sauvage, E.C.4, not later than June 25th, 
1924. 


Do not be disheartened if you cannot solve 





° Toe 
all the pictures; others may not be more — = 


lever. ; 
= 16. A familiar waterfall in the North of England. 





17. A noted golfing resort. 18. A famous ruin. 








19. A popular watering-place. 20. An old market town in the North. 
79: 



















A Home for Life 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—Hundreds of 
readers of THE QUIVER must have 
been moved every month for years 
by the messages inserted in the leaves of 
the magazine by the British Home and 


Hospital for Incurables at Streatham. Very 
simply and poignantly the saddest story of 
all—the story of illness without end—is pre- 
sented to those who still strong, still 
enjoying the stir and the bustle of active 
life. 

reads 


are 


There cannot, indeed, be one who 
it 


in health who does not feel a 
mingling of sympathy and thankfulness, and 


a great many give vent to their feelings 
by subscribing to the funds of this wonder- 
ful Home; but there are others who forget 
that sympathy without support does not pay 


bills, or who let the leaflet fall with the 
intention of helping later, which too often 
remains unfulfilled. “Do it now,’ with 
regard to subscriptions, is an excellent 


maxim. The very fullness of our lives out 
the of suffering constitutes 
the danger of putting off; scenes, 
pleasures, changin 
ousting one another. 
Those who till now have sympathized but 
not subscribed should have accompanied me 
on a visit to Streatham the other day, for 
actually to see and to speak to those whom 


side cloisters 


interests, 


quickly g, are always 


one shudders to call incurable creates a 
great and lasting desire to be connected with 
the work of the Home. For it does not 
take long to realize that this is a unique 


and wonderful undertaking. First, it minis 


OF HELPERS. 











Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co,, 














Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 

ters, as very few do, to the profe 
and middle classes who have fallen on « 
days; and, secondly, it declines in any 
to lower the standard to which they 
been accustomed, and suffering is not « 


bittered by a sense of humiliation o1 


loss of self-respect o1 


What struck 


me as the most 
and unusual feature of the Home w 
to every ten patients there is a large, m 
windowed, cheerful - si ¥-room, 


there is a niche for each and e1 








Lough 
to provide an atmosphere of peace 
privacy. Flowers and plants, a pian 
large table where work n be spread 
on which meals are ved (there i 
common dining-hall), and a charming 
over gardens to the road beyond—a 
the impression ot a ymfortable pri 
house. But it is a large household—t 
are a hundred patients—and is the 
praiseworthy that all nt of the ba 
method has been excluded 

One of the secrets e charm 
Home is that it was built t the 
and admirably designed to catch 
sunlight as possibl here is not a 
corner. The bedrooms are bright with 
or red chintz screens and yvers; ¢ 
patient has a capacious cupboat 1 and 
and a bed-table. Kind) ste ind n 
were tending those unable be 

There is a restful chapel, a libra 
billiard-table, an  excellen ncert 
where concerts are given every a 
night during the winter months, and 
delightful garden with le terraces ¢ 
looking lawns and flower-beds, The H 
is happily placed W hile s far en 
back to be secluded and qu et le slg 
the road and traftic forms a link th 


moving world. 

















These dainty, toasted 
kernels blend well 
with any fruit. They 
add as much to a dish 
of fruit as a piecrust 
oes. 


as 
PASS 


& 


Salt the grains or 
douse with melted 
butter for hungry chil- 
dren between meals. 





















Like toasted nuts 


Delicious, crisp grains of Puffed Wheat 
taste like toasted nuts. Sprinkle grains of 
Puffed Wheat in a bowl of milk. More 
tempting than ‘bread-and-milk.” An 
ideal breakfast or supper dish. 


Serve Puffed Wheat straight from the 
packet. No cooking. No trouble. A 
wonderful steam “ explosion” process has 
cooked them perfectly. Every morsel is 
enjoyed and digested. 


The same with Puffed Rice. Buy a packet 
of each to-day, and read how these fairy- 
like foods are “shot from guns.” The 
kiddies will like the story, too. 


Directions for making delicious sweetmeats 
given on the packets. 


fed Wheat 


also Puffed Rice 


Buy a packet of Puffed Wheat or Pulfed Rice to-day. 
See directions on packet for delightful, easily prepared 
dishes. 

Guaranteed by 


QUAKER OATS, LTD., LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THE CACTUS 








Fold the two sides inwards to centre 
on the lines C 


4 | \ 
t 


\ and turn underneath 


\ at dotted line. 


Fold in half bringing the centre line 
to the top and stand on the table, 


. 5 = a 


~~sd 
Pull up the four leaves. 


{| Gt 























BLEACHER-CLEANSER-PURIFIER. 


HE tablecloth washed, bleached, and purified with 

Omo broadcasts its appetizing appe il, and =“ 
serviettes folded to an artistic design look decidedly 
tempting to handle. We can visualize the dainty 
hand which, maybe, will :ft up the serviette of our 
illustration. We can see the napkin slowly unfolded, 
a critical eye surveying, and a nice taste app reciating, 
its flawless whiteness. That's the best of using Omo. 
One never need hesitate to draw attention to the white 
things washed with it. Their dazzling whiteness will 
always bear the closest scrutiny. 

A post card addressed to R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, 


27, BANK HALL, LIVERPOOL, will bring you an illustrated 
folder describing many interesting ways of folding serviettes. 


NOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS 






Mix the OMO in 





sin 
a small basin with he 
sufficient cold water per and stir until all 

“ghee, the ON M0 iscomplet I y dissolt 


to make a thin cream, UME Thon put in the clothes ar rd 
one tablespoonful of OMO lowly to the boil, following 
for every gallon of water mplete directions on packet 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 


R. S. Hudson Limited, Liverpool, West Bromwich and London 
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Lost Health and Wealth 

The Home is also extremely fortunate 
in its secretary, Mr. Penman, with whom 
Energy and 
organizing power, imagination and sym- 


| made my tour of inspection. 


pathetic insight do not always go together 

but I could see that all these gifts were 
his, and that he uses them unsparingly for 
the advancement of this great work. He 
told me some heartbreaking stories of lost 
health and fortune as we went from room 
to room : 
whom I had just been discussing the Boat 
Race prospects was related to a peer, had 
been at Cambridge himself, and later had 
practised at the Bar; how another had been 
an engineer in India, but had actually been 
reduced to pushing a bath-chair at a south 


how the poor paralysed man with 


coast seaside town, where he was recog 
nized by an influential friend of former days 
and through his help admitted into the 
Home; how another patient had been a 
director of well-known art galleries, another 


an artist, others doctors, solicitors and mer- 


3 
chants. Amongst the women | chatted with 
an opera singer, with hospital nurses, music 
teachers and governesses, 

As Mr. Penman pointed out to me, there 
is greater need for homes of this kind now 
than ever. When illness had swallowed up 
savings, the problem was always appalling, 
but when the cost of living was lower, a 
moderately wealthy relative might contrive 
to keep an invalid in comfort. Now, how- 
ever, it represents a small fortune to pro 
vide housing and nursing on an adequate 
scale. Terrible indeed, I thought, must 
have been the agony of mind, as well as 
body, suffered by of the patients 
before the doors of the Home opened to 
them, and that the 


many 


relief from anxiety ts 
otten reflected in an improvement in theit 
physical condition I could well believe. 

The Prince of Wales, who is patron ot! 
the Home, presided at the festival dinne1 
last year, and in his speech the following 
arresting passage occurred : 


“The very name of the institution should be 
enough to enlist and ensure your support, for 
from those of us who are blessed with health no 
gift can be too generous to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of those who are stricken bv incurable 
disease, and have probably expended their 
entire savings in seeking to fight against it. 
The time comes when theit resources are at an 
end, but the relentless enemy is still in pursuit, 
and were it not for an institution such as this 
me dare not think what the end might be.” 

No, one dare not think. Going the round 
of the Home, I could only feel truly thank 


ful for its existence and devoutly wish that 
there were many more like it, 

Now I have arrived at the front door and 
must leave you, but not before presenting 
the bill, The Home is entirely dependent 
on voluntary contributions. It distributes 
numbers of pensions to incurables living 
It costs £30,000 a yeal 
If you can lighten that sum by 


beyond its doors. 
to run. 
3s., it will be far-better than nothing; if 
by £5, far better still, But whatever you 
send, send now, 


London Swallows and Sparrows 
The swallow has the best of it. He leaves 
us when the days begin to grow short and 
grey, and because he is shapely and beau- 
tiful and has a glorious flight, and because 
his return coincides with the coming of 
spring and sunshine, we lavish admiration 
and welcome on him, while the brown 
sparrow who sees the wintér through with 
us and bravely picks up a precarious living 
is little noticed. 
way of the world. 


} 


\s Congreve says, ‘tis the 


There are people like the swallows and 
£ 1 


the sparrows. Some go south at the first 
breath of winter, sun themselves in Egypt 
or on the Riviera, and return when London 
To them London is eno1 


because they often leave 


has cast its fogs. 
mously attractive 
it. Others live in London all the yea 
round, and, like the sparrows, they become 
rather drab and dusty. 

There is a society whose business it Is 
to send the young sparrows winging into 
the country once a year, so that they may 
see trees growing fresh and free, and shin- 
ing green leaves not grimed with soot, and 
flowers in the hedges, so that they may 
shake the dust of towns from their wings 
strong The 
Fund sends 


and return clean’ and 


Children’s Country Holidays 


away the sparrows ‘ 

I have lately had boxes of primroses and 
wood anemones sent me from Sussex, To 
the Londoner there is inexpressible joy in 
receiving the first primroses. They bring 


the woods into the room: to arrange the 
pale, cool flowers in bowls and breathe thei 
milk-white fragrance and the earthy smell 
of moss is to be infinitely refreshed. It is 


a foretaste of the delights of actually being 
in the country and picking primroses. The 
pleasure in them is greatet because o! 
memories of intoxicating spring sunshine 
and budding woods below the Downs 

It is rather appalling to realize that in 


’ * } , 
London there must be thousands who have 
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One of the patients at the Home for 
Incurables 


Year after 
ass them by in close, crowded 


no such memories 
and summer } 


year spl 


ne 


streets. The ingenuous comments in the 
“country holiday” children’s letters show 
how rare an event in their lives is the 
escape from bricks and mortar: “ When you 
walk past the flower beds you think it 
an aeroplane overhead, but when you look 
at the flowers you discover it is the bees 
and wasps buzzing on the flowe1 “The 
horses never did much work. ‘They lay in 
the fields and ate the grass.” “There were 
no pavements; we had to walk on the 
grass.” “After we came home we saw a 
grasshoppet ° When you 

first hear a grasshopper 

you would think it a very 

funny creature, and it 

makes a hissing noise like 

the ticking of a clock.’ 

“On the sides of the coun 


try lane grow wild flowers 


that make them look 
bright, but you never se¢ 
flowers growing wild be 
side the roads in town.” 


Thousands of 
Fortnights 


On the other hand, it is 
delightful to read in the 
innual report of the Fund 


the story of the thousand 


children whom it 


and 


ol 


ful instructive, fo! 


nights in the country ar 


and the work of 


untiring 


magu 
be 
divided 
All the 
to s¢ hools, 
people in the « 


; 
and tl 
into 
work of thes 
¢ +} 
visiting the 
ountry 


children—is done 


b 
I eb) 


COTresponage 


the months from 


the country 


Import int 
tol 
and 


mensely 


homes 


part 
the children, 
arrival 


, general] 


visit. The money is subs 
payments, according to 
public. 

Last year ove! 25; 
away. From Bermor 


Bethnal Green, Bow. Car 


Town, 


Deptford 


Kennington--from. « 
London came pale ed 
the big railway stat 
day, the great day, in 
thei best clothes and 
their arms. Often 
packed in a small pape 
dot s lac k of worldly 
whole wide countr 
fortnight rhey 

\nd when they return, 
skinned and bright ‘ 
they are infinite 

happy memories ~ a 
and its sweet sm¢ 
returning to the aron 
fish shops \notl] 

home lL vot a me 


\ quiet game of ches: 


sends 


about sixty 


away adeliont 


igh 
thousands of for 

not arranged 
ganization 1 
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Don’t let Headache 
Spoil your Holiday. 


HE excitement of catching the 
train — the tedious journey it- 
self, and the irregular meals, all | 
tend to give you a headache. | 
Be Prepared! Carry a bottle of Gen- | 
asprin with you, and at the first sign | 
of Headache take a_couple of tablets | 
in a little water. They will quieten | 
the throbbing nerves, and banish the | 
headache ina few moments. Remember, 
too, that Genasprin is perfectly pure, | 

causes no reaction or ill-effects and 
may therefore be taken with safety. | 

That is why the leading medical authorities 
prescribe Genasprin in preference to all ordinary 
hrands of aspirin. 


Never be without 


sENASPRIN 


(The Safe Brand of aspirin) 


The Glorious health-giving days by the seaside 
are precious to you, and to each member of 
yourfamily. Don’t let one hour of your holiday 

marred by headache, toothache or neuralgia. 


Go now to your nearest chemist and get a 
upply of Genasprin — price 2/- per bottle of 35 
tablets—and keep them handy tor all emergencies. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


Genatosan, Ltd., Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
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But you must add 
Barley Water! 


Best of all Baby Foods is Mother’s Milk; cow’s milk 


is much the same but it forms heavier curds which 
are difficult for infants to digest. But if you add 
pure barley water you dissolve these curds and turn 
cow’s milk into a perfect baby food. Babies who ail 
on cow’s milk alone grow strong and contented on 
milk and barley’ water. But use clean barley. 
Ordinary pearl barley is often dirty, and sometimes 
adulterated with French chalk. Robinson’s “ patent” 
Barley, on the other hand, is clean and wholesome. 
It goes eight times further than ordinary barley and 
requires less boiling. See that you get Robinson’s 
as used for a hundred years. No other is fit for 
your baby’s bottle. 
A FREE SAFETY 
MILK BOILER 
All sendiag 3d.in stamps 
Fe 4 COpy My Book "a 
t valuable informa 














tion on the weliare and bringing 
up of youny children—wili receive a 
Safety Mik Boiler which will prevent 
milk boiling over, It is a patented de- 
vice which cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


ROBINSONS 
palen! BARLEY 


Applications should be addressed to— 
KEEN, ROBINSON & CoO.,, Ltd., 
Dept. Q.15, Denmark Street, London, E.1. 


| (lucorporated with J. & J.Colman, Ltd.,London & Norwich.) 
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e Pylitna” Powders 
(harmless) taken in a little warm 
milk or water remove the causes 
& speedily cure or prevent attack 
M.D. (Lond.): “ dctJar more guichkly 
andelictently than usual treatment." 
Otall Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdon 

are caused by internal dis Rd., London, E,C., 

uders which cannot be 2,9 and 5/- box, 

corrected by external re- ine Cost is nothing fora Cure, and 

medies they will Cure. 





























NALDIRE’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


DOG SOAP 


IN SMALL AND LARGE TABLETS 
Of all Chemists and Stores 
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DOCTORS CHINE TEA 


i Doctor’s China Tea is simply | 
i perfect and fragrant China Tea | 
¢ with all excess tannin eliminated. | 
The ideal tea without the in- 
jurious elements of ordinary tea. 


Invalids and Dyspeptics can 

if drink it in safety. 

HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd. 
Dept. a, 

23, Rocd Lane, London, E.C.3 














Ld FREE GIFT, 











‘4]b sent FREE 


Send 3/- for a pound 





Doctor's Ch Tea t 
day We l nelud 
2 oz. of the 3/8 and 2 oz 
of 4/2 qualitic 
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Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, po 
the ‘ Natural Kase” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natura! Ease Corset, Style 2. 


] 8 11 .. POST 

| / palr FREE 
Complete with Special 
IN Detachable Suspenders. 
HHH Stocked in all sizes 
from20 1030. Made 


= in finest quality Drill. 


Outsizes, 31 in. to 35 in., 1/6 extra. 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 
No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
ant nena at the back. 
Mado of strong, durab‘e drill of finest 
uality, with special guapenters, detachable for washing purposes. 
‘ A sosee at the aides with elastic Lacing to expand ly when 


Itis ‘atved with adjustable shoulder-straps. 
A A a short os in.) bus In front which ensures a perfect shape 
is fastened at the top & bottom with non-rnsting Hoots @ Eyes. 

wacheaed pene having p to rust or tarnish. 
lnese “ Health” Corsets are specially recommended tor ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
break. Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especia!ly 
housewives and those e mp!o ed in occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the ‘ “Comet of Health.” They yield freely to 






—— 
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every movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 


4 TO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, & Er. Stehrase 


the most comfortable Corsets ever OU. 
= Fez. 
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OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks still 
excel for daily wear both of children 
and adults. No other fabric gives 

_ greater satisfaction or 


- 
Je > stands such constant wash- 


oss ing — losing its attrac: 


pomeniis a 


r & pe \\ 


tive appearance, 





—- Guarantee, 


a — 
* Mother and Child. 
Every genuine Hercules Garment bears the 


Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
enteed. Should any Hercules Garment prove 
unsatisfactory in wash or weet, our draper 
will at once replace it FREE CHARGE. 


et ee lock “Her ules” Isy _ 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


Splaneve and oy san 
ale and Shipping only sup 


(Wholes ied.) 
Pe irmmmmermmnnm nttn M 












URNVILLE “22> 
= Coco 


MADE BY *, MILK. BOIL AGAIN FOR ONE / 
CADBURY ay, 





MAKE DELICIOUS 








_ 


# WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUT INTOA 
SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT- 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR (OR 
% MORE TO TASTE) WITH MALF A 
% CUP OF WATER. WHEN BOILING 
* ADD HALF A CUP OF COLD , 











“sy. MINUTE. WHISK AND 
SERVE HOT. 






































THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





hem all about my holidav, and I did make 
their mouths water.” 


Those Who Were Left Behind 


The picture of the meeting of friends who 
did not go is a very sad one. It is dreadful 
to think of even one child in this vast city 
left wistfully behind in the hot and dusty 
days of August. The secretary tells me 
that she fears that unless more money can 
be raised immediately the number of 
children in the London slums who need a 


An Unsolicited Testimonial 


From a reader in Ireland: 


‘**T feel I must for the benefit of other QUIVER 
readers write and tell you what beautiful knit- 
ting Miss J. B. L. does at a moderate charge. 
I have been able to place orders for myself and 
friends with her to the value of several pounds, 
including jumpers, dress and costume, and each 
one has been executed to perfection, so I can 
thoroughly recommend her.” 


I was also told the other day that Mr. 
A. C., the disabled ex-soldier, had made an 
inexpensive gardening basket most beauti- 





A view of the houses and grounds : 


holiday and are breathlessly hoping for it 
With 
payments every £1 
subscribed enables the Fund to send away 
another child. If every reader of THE 
QUIVER subscribed £1 . . . that is an im- 
possible dream! But if every reader sub- 
scribed five shillings, or even less than 
that, we should have a throng of happy, 
eager children to our credit at the railway 
stations in August. Last 
£27, of which grateful acknowledgment is 
made in the current report: 
“Quiver ” } 


will have drastically to be reduced. 


the help of parents’ 


year we raised 


there were 27 
Country Holiday children. My 
second appeal for the Fire Fund brought 
in nearly three times the amount first sub- 
scribed. May history repeat itself! The 
sooner subscriptions come in the better, for 
arrangements can then go ahead and anxious 
little people need be kept in suspense no 
longer, 


7 


Home for Incurables 


fully. I am constantly hearing praise of 
THE QUIVER workers. I might remind 


tennis-playing readers that Mr. G. will be 
glad to re-string rackets. His charges are 
from 5s. to 15s., according to the quality of 
the gut. I can personally testify to the 
excellence of his work. He would call for 
rackets in the London district, and return 
post orders in four days. Please note that 
my new lists, containing the names of thirty 
two workers, all badly in need of orders, 
are now ready. 


Two Friends 

Helpers will be sad to hear that during 
the month of March we lost two of our 
friends in the Midland parish in which we 
are interested. One, Mrs. Earp, was over 
eighty. The other, Jimmie Randle, was 
only nineteen. I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing them a year or two ago, and the per- 


95 
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sonality of each comes before me vividly 
now—the fine old lady, bright and plucky 
at the end of a long life that was not 


entirely a bed of roses; and the patient, pal 


ittle lad, bravely facing a hard fate. Hy 


suffered from tubercular disease, and was 
always on his back; we helped to procure 
him a spinal carriage, in which, I am glad 
to think, he enjoyed many an outing. He was 


very small, very pathetic. I was immensely 


impressed by the beautiful fretwork which he 
produced. His poor mother, who is nearly 
blind and very, very badly off, lavished love 
and devotion on him, and is now broken 
hearted. The vicar of the parish wrote to 
me: “Please tell your readers about Jimmie, 
and how much they have brightened his 
life May God bless you and them for the 
help you have enabled me to hand on to 
him and so many others.’ 


Footwear Fund 

By the time these words are in print the 
last gifts of the Fire Fund will have been 
sent out, and for a month or two I should 
like to invite special contributions to a 
Footwear Fund. 


‘* My feet are sodden every rainy day we get, 
and I believe it is the cause of my having to lie 
up.” 

“Tf at any time you get a lady’s pair of boots 
or shoes, size 5, my wife would be giad; she is 
walking round on her stockings nearly, and she 
is none too strong. I do not wish to impose 
m you, but it is heartrending to see her plod- 
ding to work in all weathers and her boots all 
over to heel.” 

These are extracts typical of many I 
receive. Readers sometimes offer worn 
boots, which I gratefully accept, but they 
are not always ihe sizes that are needed at 
the moment, and whereas clothes can be 
wonderfully adapted to the dimensions of 
the wearer, feet obstinately refuse to expand 
or contract to order! There is no doubt 
that leaking boots are often the cause of 
illness, and money can hardly be better 
expended than on sending out the needy 
well and warmly shod. 

[ have a number of urgent wants this 
mont p S sheets ; ; 
nonth blankets, heets, curtains, an 
umbrella, children’s clothes, pieces of print 
and cretonne, pictures, cards, dolls, back 


numbers ot Magazines, promises to pass on 


THE QUIVER, books and flannel night- 
dresses. 


A Hard-of-Hearing League 


The letter from a deaf lady which 
printed a month or two ago roused 
siderable interest, and = s gained mar 

yrrespon ients ynom . reatly value 
One of them tells me of a Hard-of-Hearing 
League, whose address i 108 Lansdown 
Road, London, S.\W.8, and thinks that 
might be useful to other deaf readers 


know of it. 


Anonymous Gifts 





rhe following gifts are gratefully ackn 
ledged 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes. M 1 ( . <a 
te. 

SOS Fund. Joyce, wi ee 
charming photos, tos. ; \ Quiv de 
£3; Anon, 10s. 

I thank the followin; yr @ifts, lett 


and parcels, all extreme we yme 


Mrs. McNeill, Miss H. H. Harper, Miss (¢ 
wav, Miss Cook, M oT ! Mr. Bun 
Mrs. Mary Bridgewater, R os te oe 
Mr. J]. Mitchell, Miss F. S. Eley, Miss E. M 


Wood, Mrs. Haynes, Mrs. Barron, Miss Flor- 


ence Kdwards, Mr. Newlat 
Mrs. Walker, Miss March, 
Miss Edith Brett, Rev. G 
A. C. Baker, Miss Denton, 
Gerrard, Miss M. Johnston, 
Miss Stott, Miss karnwortl 
I.. Williams, Miss Maly 








Atkins, Mrs. Kimmins, Miss Annie Pres 
Miss Fawkes, Miss Stead, Miss Finnigan, M 
Wilson, Miss Stride, Miss Mal kK dwart 
Miss McAdam, Mrs. Ben: Mrs Nichols 


Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Berridge, Miss Kat 
Whitehead, Miss Shi , Mr N. Giml 
Miss Brooker, Mrs. Bohle, ; ler 
Haworth, Mrs. leel, Mrs. Wat s, M 
Counter, Miss Alice t 

Miss Parke S, Miss 
Mrs. Stanford, Mr 
Mrs. Linfoot, Mrs 





Robinson, Miss A. M. Steele, M C. Rouse, Mrs 


Godbehere, Mrs. Dunn, Miss G. M Philip; 


Rev. Charles Dyer, Miss M. I Dunlop, Mis 
lax, Miss C. M. Woodham, Mrs. Smith, M 

A. Jac k, Mrs. Will im Whee “* Mrs Benth 
Miss S. E. Sallitt, Mr ( rt, Mrs. Chand 

Mr. Patrick Cronin, and ot} 

Will correspondents kindly sign the 
names very distinct and put Mr., Mrs. 0 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assis 
us in sending an accurate acknow edgme 


Yours sin erely, 


FLORA STURGEON 
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BEAUTY COLLECTION 


CUTTINGS FROM BEAUTY ARTICLES 
THE CREAM OF MODERN BEAUTY 
* ADVICE. 


REMOVING BAD COMPLEXIONS. ' 


really help a pool 


Cosmetics can nevel 
omplexion ; often they are positively harm 
ful. The sensible, rational way is to actu 
ally remove the thin vei of stifling, half 
dead scarf skin from the face, and give the 

skin 


fresh, and beautiful young 


underneath a chance to show itself and to 


\ igorous, 


breathe. 
This is best done in a 
by merely applying mercolized wax at night, 


very simple way, 
like cold cream, and washing it off in the 
morning. It absorbs the disfiguring cuticle 
cradually and harmlessly, leaving a bi illiant 
Of this also 
takes with it all such facial blemishes as red 


natural complexion. course, 


blotches, tan, moth patches, sallowness, 
liver spots, etc. 
The new skin is usually several degrees 


lighter, and finer in texture. 


TO KILL HAIR ROOTS. 


Women annoyed with disfiguring growths 
of superfluous hair wish to know not merely 


how to temporarily remove the hair, but 
how to kill the roots permanently. For this 
purpose pure-powdered pheminol may _ be 
applied directly to the objectionable hair 


The 
lesigned not only to instantly remove the 
hair, but also to actually kill the 
the growth will not return. 


erowth, recommended treatment is 





roots 
About an 
ient. 


HOW TO HAVE THICK AND 
PRETTY HAIR. 


Soaps and artificial sh 
beautiful heads of hair. 


sO 


that 


ha t 


ounce ot pheminol should be suth 


ampoos ruin many 


Few people know 


hat a teaspoonful ot good stallax dissolved 


ina cup of hot water has a natural aftinity 
lor the hair and makes the most delightful 
sha npoo imaginable. It leaves the hail 


brilliant, soft and wavy, cleanses the s alp 


ompletely and greatly stimulates the hait 
growth, The only drawback that stallax 
seems rather expensive, it Erne to the 


em only in ealed ll, rT kav 
However \ > 
ver, thi Is Uilhclent to LWentyv-five 
Ol thi ‘ c ’ 
nirty hampoos, and it rea works out 


very cheaply in the end. 





Does she ever 


have ‘a 
al g, wday 








: Persil is full of 


: free inthe washing. : 
. The Persil oxygen : 


‘, but does not harm ; \ 
A - \ 7 NG ‘ 
%, the clothes. + podessnonise bce 
ae 
Wiesccccsaie Ver sa-@ 





A cry of envy from the very 
heart! But she has a wash- 
day as much as anyone 
else. How else could her 
home and_= her children 
look so spotless ? 

It is Persil that sets her free as the 
air, enjoying life to the full. Persil 
makes her whole washing a 
matter of 35 minutes, with 5 
minutes work to get things ready. 
No raw, smarting hands, no 
scrubbing of fabrics, no shreds. 
Persil has changed all that. 


In 3¢d. and 54d. Packets 


Por 


-%, » Write for free 
‘es fs booklet which 


4 nad tells how to 
F } use Persil 









oxygen which is set 
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\ JOSEPH CROSFIFID & 
rt, 3 

\eats up the dirt, ; LIMITED 
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MVM cake i 1 cl FRB 


Points on Furnishing 


He: “ Frankly, I don’t like the idea of spend- 
ing alot of money on new furniture. One 
hears such odd tales of green wood being 
used, and that sort of thing.” 

















She: ‘Well, why not go in for some good 
second-hand?” 


He: ‘* My dear, funds won’t run to it—else I 
would.” 

































We send furniture to all parts of the country. 


She: 


They have some lovely 


” 
SO @asy. 


Invitation — 


Our Showrooms cover 





** But it won’t cost us so much. I 
went to Jelks with a friend the other day. 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture 


—reasonable, too; and she bought hers 
on an instalment plan which made it ever 


an area ot 


500,000 sq. ft. You are cordiall; 


invited to pay a visit of inspection, or 


write for Bargain Booklet. 
full particulars of the 


It contains 


dusands of 


remarkable furnishing bargains. 


£100,000 worth 


For Cash or Easy Terms. 


W. JELK 


AND 
SONS, 


263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


Estb. over so years. 


Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North 





Send for free Booklet now. 



















Your Hair will always look smart 
and tidy when ANZORA is used. 
It gives the Hair that glossy ap- 
pearance so noticeable on men who 
take a pride in turning out perfect. 
Being clean, easy to use, and 
delicately perfumed, it has become 
the recognised Hair controller for 
the man who cares. 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Lid., Willesden Lane, London, > 





REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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MASTERS THE HAIR 


and 2/6 (doubk 
t + 


Anzora Cream tor slightl; 
greasy scalps and Anzora 
Viola for dry scalps are 
sold by Chemists, Hair- 
dressers, Stores, etc., in 1/6 

l quantity) 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—There has been 
guite an animated discussion lately as 
to whether it is correct to talk in 

monosvllables or better to use a long word in 
preference to a short one as often as we Can. 

We all know the pompous way in which some 
folks roll out their polysyllables when a short 
word would be just as lucid. On the other 
hand, many people use one word over and over 
again, and often make it do duty for several 
thers. This is due to a defect in education, 
for the well-trained mind stores a large and 
varied vocabulary from which can be picked 
out at will just the word that fits the par- 
ticular occasion. 

A well-read person usually 
at his command than one less well read. By 
reading we gain experience not only of new 
words and their meaning, but of the more 
varied uses of familiar words and phrases. 

Simplicity in speech and in writing is cer- 
tainly more pleasing than verbosity, and there 
s charm and directness about the use of a 
small word when it really expresses the idea 
adequately. 

Some folks never use a short word when they 
in find a long one instead, and this gives a 
stilted and unnatural character to their speech, 
We all know how involved legal and official 
language has become, so that to the un 
initiated a simplex idea becomes complex and 
even lost to the lay mind because clothed in 
such a medley of words. 


has more words 


In everyday life there is a middle course 
Which pleases in both written and spoken 
anguage. The precise word which expresses 
the idea should be used with regard to its 
meaning irrespective of its syllabic length. This 
s the ideal we should all have before us in 
the use of lang lage Ever vours, PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pamela h pes that readers of VUE QUIVER 
“@ write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure im answert? fhetry letters tn this 
column, i 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE Blue-bird (Maiden 
head).—You will certainly be able to make vood 
ee your garden and veranda if vou fut 
usa it properly. Why not get Llovd Loom 





rurni } 
rhitur {tis obtainable in many charming 
i weatherproot Jhis furm 
t well that le le being well 
s ite vyl ’ 
: Barden, 1 al harming im any 
mm, so that it hely t furnish th room 


attractively when vo 
Out of ck Ors, . 


ia hot want to use it 





Lady Pamela’s 
Letter 
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A REFRESHING Drink. A. M. S. (Bognor).— 
Take one lemon and rub it titl soft. Then cut 
it in half and squeeze out the juice, removing 
the pips. Place juice and rind in a jug with 
10z. of citric acid and 1 1b. of loaf sugar. Add 
one quart of boiling water. Let this stand till 
quite cool, Then strain and bottle. This 
lemonade can be bottled and used as needed. 
A wineglassful added to a tumbler of cold 
water makes a very refreshing drink. 

For TEMPTING Meats. R. M. B. (Leeds). 
When arranging the meals for the day you 
must not only consider lunch and_ dinner. 
Breakfast «nd tea become rather monotonous 
when you do not try to vary them. Sometimes 
you can offer white bread and at other times 
brown bread, scones and oatcakes. Butter is 
essential, and so is a variety of jams. You 
should order in a supply of Hartley’s jams 
made from freshly gathered fruit, and by offer 
ing the different varieties in turn you provide 
a much appreciated addition to the meal. 

CASSEROLE PROBLEM. Worried Eva (Mar 
gate).—You can certainly use your casseroles 
and fire-proof china when cooking by gas, but 
place an asbestos ring over the flame and turn 
it rather low. Sudden heat may crack a 
casserole, but they are intended for slow and 
gentle cooking. Do not put them into wate 
for washing until they are quite cold. 

Hlottpay OurtFit. Daisy R. (Halifax).—The 
outfit you describe sounds very practical, except 
that you do not mention footwear at all. You 
will find cashmere in a fine make less tiring 
than cotton hose. Be sure to have Dri-ped soles 
for your walking shoes. They will keep your 
feet dry and comfortable all the time, and are 
besides so durable that you will be able to 
enjoy your walking expeditions with no 
arriéere-pens that your shoes will suffer in 
consequence 

ADDRESS WANTED. Lucius (Penarth).—I 
think your suggestion is admirable, and I am 
sure your young nephew will be enchanted with 


the gift. The address you mention is quite 
correct, 

FoR NEURITIS. Avis (Richmond).—I am 
sorry you have been such a martyr lately to 
neuritis. You do not tell me what remedies 
vou have tried, but 4 have evidently not vet 
given Cephos a trial Hlad you done so you 
would have obtained speedy relief. L hope you 
will not delay in getting a supply from you 
chemist It works wonders in cases like vours, 

>. tk px oon to hear that vou are enjoying 
really good health, thanks to its aid 

QUANTITY OF AMEATEREA Mater Richmond) 

You will tind 1 vd unple to make a bk 
for r little ot say the material 
at least 38 in. wick Of course, vou would 


3 
hem the waist-line and run an elastic in it. 


~ 


menor 
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For INsomNiA. Brownie (Oswestry).—It is 
quite true that sleeplessness is often due to in 
digestion, and that a heavy meal is not whole 
some late in the evening You appear, how 
ever, to go to the opposite extreme and go to 
bed hungry. Why not choose a middle course 
and take a light and easily digested supper at 
bedtime? 1 suggest a cup of Ovaltine and a 
few Ovaltine rusks. ‘These are more nourish 
ing than ordinary biscuits, and Ovaltine has a 
wonderful reputation for inducing refreshing 
sleep. 

ETIQUETTE PROBLEM. Doreen (Aberystwith). 

\ou were very tactful to behave as you did. 
Che lady in question evidently did not mean 
to “‘cut’? you or she would not have greeted 





you so pleasantly the next time she met you. 
Perhaps she is shortsighted. That often ac 
counts for misunderstandings of the kind. 


have done the right thing. It 
would have been a great mistake to take offence, 
especially as none can have been meant. Be 
sides, as you say, for the sake of your hus 
band’s practice you want to keep on good terms 
with your neighbours. 

BREAKFAST SUGGESTION. Mater (Ipswich).—I 
am sorry to hear that the family has gone “ on 
strike ” about the breakfasts you provide. How 
ever, I am afraid I am entirely on their side, 
for you tell me you offer porridge year in year 
out with no variety! Now, the soul of success- 
ful catering is variety, and breakfast can be 
very inviting if you offer a fresh menu fre 
quently. You had better get some packets of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice and serve them 
with milk and sugar. You witl find they are 
much appreciated by grown-ups and children 
alike, and they are besides very easy of diges- 
tion and nutritious. 

EYESIGHT TROUBLE. Pauline 1D. (Norwich). 
You had better take her to an oculist as soon 
as possible. If you are in doubt as to whom 
he should see ask your doctor to recommend 
someone. 

ADVICE TO 


lloweve r, you 


STUDENT i:lsie V. (Darlington) 

[here are many well-paid secretarial 
but they are only available for well-trained and 
skilled workers. It was a pity you had to break 
off your training because of illness, but now 
there is no reason why you should not try to 
gain proficiency. Write to Pitman’s School for 
particulars of their secretarial practice. They 
will give you the best of advice, and with the 
help of their classes you will soon equip your 
self for a remunerative post 


posts, 


M. B. 


For SvuEDE SuHoes. A (Datchet). 
You should get emery-powder in the nearest 
colour to that of your shoes and a small wire 
brush Rub the emer powde1 over the shoes 


with a soft cloth and then brush it off lightly 
with the wire brush. This will restore the 


nap 
and make the shoes look quite fresh again 
OR VARICOSE VEINS. John M. B. (Durhan 
I hope you will recognize thi reply, as you 
gave me no pseudonym The trouble you men 
tion is best met by wearing an elastic stocking 
You had better write to Mess W. Hl. Bailey, 
f 45, Oxford Street, W.1, for their booklet, 
Varix It will tell ll about elasty 
tockings, and i ent post tree to enquirer 
Tha firm pe ralize I the itte and can 
therefore give \y eX] t Iwice 
kok DAINTY LINGERIE. De Harlesden) 
—1 do not like the idea of whit tape, howeve1 


narrow. Why not run narrow washing ribl 
through your camisoles, et \ vill 
lighted with the dainty effect, it 
extravagance, for narrow was! » ribbon 


variety of charming colou1 bt ul 
small sum. 


FOR A SUNNY HOLIDAY Merlyn (Becker 

I quite understand your longing te 
your holiday in a sunny pla In fact, 
piays a very important part i hine ; 
toning up the syster Why not go to the Is) 
of Wight this year? Yi will there get all t 
sun you want, and the air is s ilubrio 
pleasant. If you are fond | Le a 
picturesgue walk these il endless in t 
“Garden of England and you will, I 
sure, be very delight with y } 

COOKERY IHIINT. Ida Li \ 
must not shake the jelly t 
will break in turning . 2 t 
hot water for a few moment | ther 
gently. It should slip out of 1 I Id ea 

KOR THE STORE-ROOM. Amorel (J | 
Personally I do not believe in laying in h 
tocks of flour, rice, etc., in « mall m 
but I do think an emerge: shelf is a b 
rhen if any visitor turns up unexpectedly, or 
anything goes wrong with t pudding, et 
you have mething really 1 t ll | 
upon. You can with advant include 
bottled soups, tinned salmon, and, t but 1 
least, do not forget ‘‘ My La ] its,” wi 
ire as wholesome as th t ptir t 
€ and palat 

PICN 1tinr. Mai t 
great mistake to take " ‘ 
a picnk Why not t irdboa 
Crockery ” ? It cost a tew pence al l can 
thrown away after the f t | 
it saves washing up ar 
ing up at the end of tl 

bok Nick Prppincs lIspet IR 
thi time of year peopl aly en} 
puddings a a change from t o1 If 
use Cox Instant Powder: G 
find it a great help in prepar nt 
It is more convenient and 
than linary leaf clatir ive 
great deal of time 

AppkEss Wantep. M. R. J i g 
The address vou menticr t 
This firm only ipphie I 
quality, » you will | t 
from them by post 

NukSERY llinr. Maid M y bast 
It 3 Im pos ible to fix a t it Wi 
a child should take its bath in tl big | 
room Id not thin! ! | r the | 
one slipping if put bath ft 
D fe the bath 

SWEE FOR CHILDRI I 
> all eal 1 I 
hocolat ind I elia 
hrm Ihe craving for t t 1s V 
natural in childh | t grat 
the longing the chil ited t 

t tl 1) etl I 
! t th 1 \ 
11 | ti t f t 

il t 
i} ti \! t . 
‘ pl | 1 
Which mak such al mn 
nursery Junch 














Wise in oe genet sonny boy knows that the morning 
glass of Wills’ Salt —“sparkling as the Sunlight” 
—floods Life with ae 4 vitality and Health 


‘aE WILLS SALT 





Te ~ and 1/9 Per Tin. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


0) 
AO ~~ 
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BRANCHES 


eM 


EVERYWHERE. 














A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


LAOMIC 
The Dainty "| SOAP 

















AST CENTURY the problem for women was how to keep young and 
beautiful. And so in this. But now it is easier. To have that last 
moment or two in bed thinkine over the bath is a delightful start tw 


the day when you are going to jump up to use the fragrant ~ Peerless 

Erasmic " Soap. How they would have loved it a hundred years ago! It 

is the first aid to beauty and it keeps a 2ood « omplexion perfect to the last. 
“ERASMIC” PERFUMERS, LONDON BRUSSELS 
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